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HOME TO ROOST 


triumph. He is not known to have put a foot wrong, to 

have hurt any feelings or to have dropped any bricks. 
He has demonstrated that he no longer regards the Common- 
wealth as a proprietary club owned by Whitehall but as a 
members’ club with no one member dominant. The good has 
not all been in one direction; he himself has obviously greatly 
benefited from his conversations abroad, and if his hand- 
shaking technique is not yet as rapid as that of Senator 
Kefauver he has by all accounts developed a folksiness not 
usually found or admired at Chatsworth or Hatfield. The rows 
of ministerial bowlers who saw him off at London Airport 
just over a month ago will now hardly recognise him. 


Not only Mr. Macmillan has changed; so has the Govern- 
ment, though less spectacularly. The ‘little local difficulties’ 
have been surmounted. Mr. Thorneycroft has emerged from 
them with enormously enhanced prestige, and he must be 
well content that his voluntary isolation has not prevented— 
indeed, has ensured—the Government catching the disease. 
Though Bank rate may be reduced, inflation not deflation is 
still the enemy; and Mr. Thorneycroft’s words are even quoted 
in Government circulars. It is difficult to remember that 
immediately after the Prime Minister’s departure practically 
every Minister, except Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, was referring to 
Mr. Thorneycroft and his resignation in terms more appro- 
priate to politicians than to gentlemen. 


The findings of the Parker Tribunal were, presumably, no 
surprise to Mr. Macmillan, but they must certainly have ful- 
filled expectations; and the Labour Party’s reception of them 
was as maladroit as he had any right to expect. In short, the 
Government has prospered while Mr. Macmillan has been 
away; and, until the news of the Rochdale election result, 
the Conservative Party has had some reason to feel content. 


sk Prime Minister’s Commonwealth tour has been a 


* * * 


The Rochdale figures should be salutary, if they shock the 
Government into recognition of how low its stock has fallen, 
and compel it to grapple with problems which it has been 
trying to evade. In particular, Mr. Macmillan must surely now 
realise the need for a far more decisive, active foreign policy. 
It cannot have escaped him on his voyages how much damage 
has been done by our record in Cyprus. The effects of his 
contacts with uncommitted opinion have already been visible 
in his more positive attitude to talks with Russia. However 
unprofitable he may privately believe a summit meeting to be, 
he knows the vital importance of seeming to be prepared to 
negotiate. But the moment you are prepared to negotiate, the 
disadvantages of not having a foreign policy become appar- 
ent. The West lost a great opportunity at the time of Hungary 


to achieve a European settlement, simply because it had no 
policy; sixteen months have gone by and still no policy— 
except, of course, the stafus quo. The risks of any action are 
religiously emphasised; the greater dangers of not taking it 
are ignored. Over Cyprus, the Middle East, and Central 
Europe the Government has vacillated, apparently help- 
lessly: let us hope that Mr. Macmillan returns with a new 
determination to dally no longer. 


If the Government has no foreign policy it does have a 
policy for defence. But it is one which nobody except its 
author thinks will work. Had it not been for the Thorneycroft 
affair Mr. Sandys’s proposals might conceivably have had a 
good reception; but they make nonsense of the Government’s 
stiffening attitude to wage claims. There is no reason why ‘the 
Forces should be considered to be in a different category from 
other workers. They have a strong case, certainly, for higher . 
pay—but no stronger than that of the probation officers, 
whose award was cut recently. 


The reason for an exception being made in the Forces’ 
favour is obvious: Mr. Sandys realises that the call-up cannot 
now be abandoned unless the bait for volunteers is made 
much tastier. No doubt recruiting will be temporarily stimu- 
lated by the extremely tempting pay increases for anybody 
who is prepared to sign on for a long-term engagement. But 
what is required to attract volunteers, particularly for the 
Army, is not higher pay but a different attitude. But Mr. 
Sandys and his military advisers seem each year to be think- 
ing in terms of, and preparing for, the sort of war the planners 
thought likely the year before last. 


The probability is, then, that in a few years’ time the 
position will be as bad as it is now, with a great many of 
today’s recruits feeling bitter about Mr. Sandys—except that, 
if Rochdale is any pointer, it will not then be Mr. Sandys but 
Mr. Wigg or Mr. Strachey who is getting the blame. And 
though Rochdale may not be a representative constituency 
the fact remains that for many years—in general elections— 
as Rochdale has voted so has the nation. No doubt the voting 
would have been different had this been a general election; — 
still, the figures probably are a true reflection of the exasper- 
ated mood of people who normally vote Conservative but 
who are thoroughly disgruntled with the Government’s 
weakness and indecision. Neither the success of Mr. Mac- 
millan’s trip nor the stiffening of Tory backbone apparent 
since Mr. Thorneycroft’s resignation is enough, if the party is 
to have any prospect of returning to power; the problems it 
faces call for resolute handling of a kind they cannot get so 
long as the political ambitions of some Ministers and the 


_incompetence of others are allowed to dictate policy or 


prevent any policies from being adopted. 
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THE 


Notes and Half-Notes 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


HE Russians who follow the American press 

must be confused by our responses to 
Premier Bulganin’s entreaties. One day the papers 
say that the Secretary of State has talked the 
President out of a summit conference in 1958, 
the next day that the President has sold the idea 
to the Secretary. Congressional leaders blow hot, 
then cold, then hot again. The morning papers 
will say that Harold E. Stassen, the disarmament 
enthusiast, is about to be fired, the afternoon 
papers that he is an immovable fixture in the 
administration. 

Negotiation, however, is in the air. What almost 
everyone feels is that, unless the Russians do 
something absolutely outrageous, we are headed 
for a summit meeting and that Mr. Dulles will 
have to go along whether he likes it or not. (Mr. 
Dulles, too, seems to feel this way. Every speech 
has some acknowledgment of the fact that public 
Opinion in most of our client States favours a 
conference and that no matter how misguided 
this opinion is we can’t ignore it.) Even when re- 
sistance and support are evenly balanced, the 
support for such a worthy proposal as talking 
things over is more important than the resistance. 
The opposition is overwhelmed by the sheer 
innocuousness of the principle. 

* * * 

Soon after Explorer was orbited the air below 
it was filled by television stations with five-minute 
talks celebrating and explaining the achievement. 
The talkers were all Republican Congressmen. 
Investigation reveals that the films were worked 
up in advance by the Republican National Com- 
mittee. Interested Congressmen were allowed to 
read the prepared scripts and then to buy the 
reels (five dollars for black and white, fourteen 
for colour) for distribution to their local broad- 
casters. It turned out to be the wrong satellite 
the Congressmen were talking about; they had 
made the pictures in expectation of the success 
of the Navy’s Vanguard rocket and the synthetic 
moon it was to carry. The Congressmen had aged 
a bit since reading their pieces before the cameras, 
and their information had aged a bit, too, but 
only a few scientists knew enough to realise that 
the talks were about a satellite that is still on 
the ground. 

* * a 

The best satellite joke now current: when Ex- 
plorer met sputnik in space, it said, ‘Now that 
we're alone, let’s talk German.’ 

* * * 


Another thing that is very much in the at- 
mosphere is economic trouble. The economists 
tell different tales as to whether this recession is 
going to get much worse, but almost all laymen 
seem certain that we are in for a bad spell. To a 
degree, one imagines, the problem is being dealt 
with in that part of the mind where the Puritan 
conscience is still at work. Things have been too 
good these past ten years. Though no one has 
renounced his high wages, we have all been a 
bit ashamed of our prosperity and incredulous 
as to its duration. Whatever may be shown by 
the statistics the economists gather and manipu- 


New York 
late, the average man believes that fat years must 
be followed by lean ones, that it simply wouldn’t 
be right, it wouldn’t be a recognisable world if 
prosperity kept on and on. At any rate, one en- 
counters everywhere—and for the first time, 
really, since the war—the conviction that bad 
times are on their way. The conviction may be 
mistaken; on the other hand, it may itself be a 
large factor in determining the course of events. 

+ * + 
An astute Washington correspondent has 
reasoned that if the trends of the moment and 
the logic of the day can be projected into 1960 
the next President will be Senator Stuart Syming- 
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ton of Missouri. Senator Symington is a Demo; 
crat, and all the signs favour the Democrats in the 
coming period. Missouri is a border State, a kind 
of middle ground between North and South, and 
Senator Symington has been a middling figure 
on such questions as school integration. (It is 
largely forgotten now that Harry Truman, 
another Missourian, was once a middling figure 
on civil rights and that this was one of the things 
that made him attractive to the Democratic poli; 
ticians as a candidate for the Vice-Presidency in 
1944. He did not become a militant until after. 
he assumed the Presidency.) Finally, Senator 
Symington is better placed than anyone in the 
country to exploit the administration’s failures in 
scientific and military research and development. 
A former Secretary of the Air Force, he has spent 
most of his Senate career pointing to the short- 
comings that have been so dramatically exposed 
in recent months. 


The Importance of Being Irish 


; By ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Oo talk about the foreign policy of a small 

Power would be a little ridiculous if inter- 
national affairs consisted purely of rocket sites 
and support costs; but in a thermo-nuclear age 
all countries are equal before bombs, and, if 
some are still more equal than others, their 
superiority lies rather in the melancholy power 
of massive retaliation than in immunity. The 
plight is the same, if the reaction is not; and, since 
small countries are frequently disinterested ob- 
servers of world affairs, their statesmen may well 
estimate the international temperature with a 
more desperate accuracy than men gambling on 
their ability to shape events. Alarm among the 











neutrals is the first sign of armageddon in some- 
thing of the same way as a canary is the first to 
succumb to fire-damp in a mine. 

For this reason recent developments in Irish 
foreign policy have an importance beyond their 
actual scope. Anglo-Irish relations, of course, 
have a long series of past judo holds to give them 
their peculiar pattern, but the re-emergence of 
Ireland on the international scene dates from its 
admission to the UN in 1955, and may change 
the traditional orientation of Irish political 
thought. Until now the normal growth of Irish 
diplomatic activity has largely been thwarted by 
the tangled relationship among Dublin, West- 
minster and Stormont, but there seems to be an 
increasing realisation among politicians that to 
continue to raise partition is likely to destroy 
whatever chance exists of a solution, At present, 


that favoured by both the main Irish political 
parties is a federal system with two regional 
parliaments and a federal assembly wielding the 
powers at present reserved (as far as Northern 
Ireland is concerned) to Westminster. But no such 
arrangement is acceptable to Northern Protes- 
tants, fearing clericalism as they do. Only the 
most iron-clad assurances (including a right of 
secession written into the constitution) could in- 
duce them to enter a united Ireland, and each 
new IRA outrage on the frontier makes their 
assent less likely. The partition question has, in 
fact, reached an impasse. Some injustices could, 
of course, be remedied: there is no good reason 
why towns with Catholic majorities should not 
choose the town councils they want. The Irish 
Government has set a good example by its firm 
measures against the IRA, and Ulster should 
respond. There might also be greater economic 
co-operation—there will have to be if the Free 
Trade Area comes into force. But, for some time 
to come, Ireland will have to find a form of inter- 
national action other than the fight against par- 
tition to express its aspirations. It is this fact which 
the greater activity of Irish diplomacy has ap- 
peared to recognise, however obscurely. 


Since the return to power of Mr. de Valera’s 
party two important statements on foreign policy 
have been made, both of which have met with 
considerable criticism from the Opposition. One 
was the idea put forward in a speech by the 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Frank Aiken, of a policy 
of disengagement in Central Europe, taking the 
form of a mutual withdrawal by Russian and 
American troops. The other was the Irish vote 
in the UN for placing the question of Chinese 
representation on the agenda. 


For a Catholic country which has always at- 
tached great importance to propitiating American 
(and especially Irish-American) opinion these 
proposals represented a considerable departure. 
They brought on the heads of the Irish Govern- 
ment the wrath of the State Department and of 
the American Catholic press—always prone to 
identify the cause of Christendom with American 
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interests. However, looked at as proceeding from 
a country whose policy had always been pro- 
claimed as neutrality, there was nothing illogical 
about them. In the first case, Mr. Aiken’s sug- 
gestion was made in the context of an effort to 
relieve the lot of the Catholic countries of Poland 
and Hungary. In the second, he might have 
pointed to the recognition of Communist China 
by Britain, America’s ally, as well as to the un- 
doubted fact that diplomatic recognition has 
nothing to do with ethical approval. This reason- 
ing, however, passed unnoticed both by the State 
Department and by the Opposition in the Dail. 
What is interesting about these developments 
is that a country like Ireland, with the strongest 
bias against Communism should feel the 
need for some relaxation of international tension 
with such force that its diplomacy is willing to 
strike out on its own. It is significant that this 
activity in Irish foreign policy should have arisen 
at a moment when intercontinental missiles were 
making the old negative conception of neutrality 
obsolete. A positive neutrality implies a definite 
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effort to avert a war in which all—neutrals as 
well as combatants—would be overwhelmed, and 
there must be many nations in Western Europe 
in or out of NATO who would applaud this pre- 
occupation. The Irish evolution is symptomatic, 


and it is a symptom which bodes ill for the 


Dulles view of American policy in Europe. For 
Ireland itself this positive neutrality also means 
an attempt to rise above the old riddles set by 
history. The question of partition may one day 
be solved in the UN—one day!—but for the 
minute it is certainly being transcended there. A 
more active Irish foreign policy means an end 
to isolation and an acquaintance with world 
problems which can only do good. Great Britain 
should welcome these intelligent efforts to get 
away from the monotonous clashing of the two 
world blocks. Ireland now seems likely to take 
its place as one of the small band of disinterested 
countries whose influence is out of proportion to 
their size and to whose good example such suc- 
cess as present international organisations enjoy 
is due. 


Donald Hume and Timothy Evans 


By IAN GILMOUR 


N last Friday’s Daily Express, under the cap- 
| bee ‘Fresh out of’ Dartmoor the man in the 
Setty case throws fresh light on the century’s 
haunting murder riddle,’ there was a leader-page 
article under the signature of Donald Hume about 
the Evans-Christie case. In a preface ‘Express 
Chief Crime Reporter Percy Hoskins’ told his 
readers that ‘the one unexplained factor had 
always been the sudden retraction by Evans of his 
thrice-repeated confession of the murder of his 
wife and child,’ a remark which, in view of the 
large number of hitherto unexplained factors in 
the case, presupposes on the part of Mr. Hoskins 
a depth of knowledge which is unequalled else- 
where and which his previous writings on the 
subject have not revealed. 

Hume met Evans when they were both await- 
ing trial in Brixton prison hospital. In his 
article he had this to say about the murder of 
Mrs. Evans: 

He [Evans] said: ‘No. I didn’t knock the wife 
off—he was most emphatic. He told me that 
when he and his wife went to live at Rillington- 
place Christie came to an arrangement with his 
wife, and that Christie had murdered her. 

and about the murder of the baby: 

Then he told me about the child. He said: 
‘It was because the kid kept on crying.’ 

I said: ‘So you did it?’ He said: ‘No, but 
I was there while it was done.’ He told me that 
he and Christie had gone into the bedroom to- 
gether, that Christie had strangled the kid with 
a bit of rag while he stood and watched. 

The article ended as follows : 

But I believe, after all my talks with Evans, 
that if he did not kill the child himself he was 
definitely in the room when it was done, and 
did nothing to stop it. I am convinced that he 
and Christie together arranged to murder the 
child. IN THIS EVANS WAS GUILTY. 

It is perhaps unfair to Hume to criticise the 
title of his article—‘I can now disclose the miss- 
ing link in the case of Timothy Evans’—since this 
may have been the work of the Daily Express, 
but apart from the fact that the article discloses 
no ‘link, ‘missing’ or otherwise, why the word 


‘now’? Why wait five years? Why did Hume not 
come forward to tell his story at the Scott Hen- 
derson inquiry? According to his article he told 
it to the police officers at Wakefield gaol, but 
‘later at the time of the Scott Henderson inquiry 
I was asked to give evidence but refused.’ Was 
Mr. Scott. Henderson told about this? If not, 
why not? If so, did he make any effort to see 
Hume, and why did he not make any reference 
to the matter in his report? (He certainly knew 





of Hume’s existence, since he mentioned in his 
report that cuttings of the Setty case had been 
found in Evans’s flat, and he faithfully reported 
that the police had a theory that Evans had 
copied some of the methods used in that case. 
In fact, of course, Evans could not read and the 
cuttings belonged to Christie.) 

Hume gives as his reason for refusing to give 
evidence at the inquiry that he would have got 
‘a bad name with the rest of the chaps here 
(Wakefield Prison] because I'll be helping the 
police with what I say.’ This is very hard to be- 
lieve. Leaving aside the point that even on 
Hume’s version of the facts Evans was probably 
not guilty of murder, how could that version have 
conceivably helped the police? The state of 
affairs disclosed by Hume whereby the chief 
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prosecution witness at Evans’s trial, Christie, was » 
the actual killer of the baby and the sole killer 
of Mrs. Evans would hardly have been a matter 
of self-congratulation at Scotland Yard. The 
opinion that Hume’s view of truth is at best 
pragmatic does not rest on mere inference or 
suspicion. In his article he says: ‘I kept telling 
him [Evans] to pick out the best story for the job 
and stick to it like I had.’ 

The intrinsic improbabilities of Hume’s ver- 
sion do not restore any of the confidence which 
may have been lost in considering his reliability 
as a witness. People have been known to kill 
babies because they cried, but only after they 
have had to endure the noise for some consider- 
able time. The baby’s mother had been killed 
at most two days before, and on both those days 
Evans had gone out to work, while even Christie’s 
homicidal tendencies are unlikely to have. been 
aroused by the crying of a baby two flats above 
his own. Although Hume wavers at the end of 
his article, according to him Evans told him that 
Christie had murdered Mrs. Evans. Evans cannot 
have known that Christie had strangled his wife. 
If he had known, he would have accused Christie 
of having done so. Instead, he merely said that 
Christie was responsible, and he told the police 
at Merthyr Tydfil that his wife had died as a 
result of an attempted abortion by Christie. In 
other words, Christie had successfully concealed 
from Evans that he had strangled his wife. This 
would have been utterly pointless if he was then 
in full view of Evans going to strangle the baby. 

It is infinitely more likely that Christie would 
have murdered the baby after he had sent Evans 
off to Wales. This fits in with the known facts 
that Evans sold his furniture and his wife's 
clothes but did not sell the baby’s pram or 
clothes. And if Evans knew his baby was dead, 
why, when he went to the police in Wales, did 
he not tell them of the death of the child as 
well as of the death of his wife? Or, putting it 
another way, why did he confess to a killing he 
had not been concerned in and fail to confess 
to a killing he had witnessed? 

The Hume version presupposes that everything 
said by Evans about the murder of the baby was 
untrue; that everything said by Christie about 
the murder of the baby was untrue; that Christie 
quite gratuitously demonstrated to Evans that he 
was a strangler; and that although Evans knew 
this he chose to make to the police an improbable 
and erroneous accusation against Christie instead 
of a true one. If it is suggested that he could not 
make the true accusation because that would, at 
least to some extent, have incriminated himself, 
the answer is that it would have been the easiest 
of all lies to say that Christie had strangled the 
baby when he, Evans, was not there, and had told 
him about it afterwards. In short, the Hume 
version is no more credible than the Scott 
Henderson report. 

In a leading article the Daily Express said that 
Hume’s article, which it correctly described as 
‘sensational,’ had struck a blow against those who 
have said that Evans was hanged for a crime he 
did not commit, and that one argument against 
hanging had been discredited. But Hume’s article 
even at its face value does not affect any of the 
arguments against hanging, and the only discredit- 
ing done by such ex-convict's tittle-tattle is to 
those who retail it. 
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‘WESTMINSTER’ commentary, for- 
sooth! Rochdale is 194 miles away 
as the red shoes twinkle, and Mr. 
Parkinson, as he gloomily tears up 
his application for a season ticket, 
may reflect that nobody seriously 
expected him even to be second. When even the 
muffin-man, who is not exactly a shrinking violet, 
was moved to say, as long ago as last Monday, that 
‘this is not a key by-election; the result will not 
have great significance, you may be sure that 
BOAC had given clear instructions to Mr. Mac- 
millan’s stewardess to leave a couple of aspirins 
lying casually on the edge of the salver bearing the 
grim tidings from Lancashire. And it is not to be 
supposed that Mr. Macmillan, stoic though he be, 
scorned to taste thereof while he indited to Dr. 
Charlie Hill a message suspiciously like King 
Richard’s aside to Aumerle on learning that the 
Duke of York had joined Bolingbroke: 

Beshrew thee, cousin, which didst lead me forth 


Of that sweet way I was in to despair; 
What say you now? What comfort have we now? 


Of course, Charlie isn’t really his cousin; Charlie 
isn’t the cousin of anybody in particular, but Mr. 
Macmillan would be using the word in the Henry 
V sense: 

For he today that sheds his blood with me 

Shall be my brother; be he ne’er so vile, 

This day shall gentle his condition. 
Anyway, the blood is shed, and it remains*only 
to count the corpuscles. First of all, let us chop 
down one or two of the trees, that the wood may 
be dimly seen. Not even Mr. G., I think, would 
claim that the vote for Mr. McCann was a spon- 
taneous demonstration by the people of Rochdale 
of their passionate desire to see steel nationalised, 
housing municipalised, cotton subsidised, the Rent 
Act exorcised, the House of Lords democratised, 
summit talks materialised, the Shops Bill necro- 
philised, Cyprus enosised and Mr. Bevan made 
Foreign Secretary. Some of these projects may be 
admirable and worthy of praise, and one or two 
of them may actually be carried out when Mr. G. 
dons the mantle of Augustus. But Rochdale voted 
the way it did because, roughly speaking, it was 
sick and tired of this gang, and thought that not 
even the other gang—or even the other other 
gang—could mess things up any more. In this I 
suspect that Rochdale, incredible though it may 
seem, was wrong; but there is already a crumb 
of comfort for King Richard. After all, if the 
electors are protesting, with their votes, against 
the more idiotic aspects of the Government’s 
behaviour, the Government has a fairly simple 
remedy; behave less idiotically. Already there are 
signs, not wholly attributable to Mr. Macmillan’s 
absence, that the Government plans to do just 
this. 

Of course, the assumptions are large ones, and 
the Defence White Paper is hardly calculated to 
reinforce them. If Mr. Duncan Sandys, by the 
way, should ever be assassinated, it will not be 
by an enraged Socialist, or even an axed brass-hat. 
It will be by a Stationery Office compositor who 
has finally been driven over the edge of sanity by 
Mr. Sandys’s habit of revising his White Papers 
so many times that it begins to take on the appear- 
ance of what the head-shrinkers call an obsessive 
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compulsion. The last Defence White Paper was 
tevised by Mr. Sandys, in his own fair hand, 
twenty-one separate times, and there is no reason 
to believe that this week’s effort had any less care 
expended upen it. Parturiunt montes, ex nihilo 
nihil fit, if I may so express myself. Mr. Sandys 
promised to abolish conscription by 1960, and 
this represents his last attempt to carry out his 
promise. But I wish somebody would tell me why 
it was ever made in the first place; it has always 
struck me as one of the present Government’s 
major political errors (made before the muffin- 
man arrived) that it sees, or saw, great vote- 
catching opportunities in the abolition of con- 
scription. It has been with us now for all but 
twenty years, and the patient ox no longer notices 
the yoke. 

But still, despite the mess that appears inevitable 
in defence, it may be only the last wave of fever 
induced by the disease I named, some time ago, 
idiocitas salkvaccinentis. Look you at these possi- 
bilities, for instance. Suppose Mr. Heathcoat 
Amory, whose robes fit so badly that it is becom- 
ing more and more apparent that he pinched 
them from Mr. Thorneycroft while Horatio was 
bathing, should sternly eschew temptation and 
produce a Budget that will lose the Government 
every by-election held for the rest of the year. 
Suppose, furthermore, that the result of such a 
Budget is that Old Man Inflation stops rolling 
along at his present merry trot. Suppose, next, 
that there is a summit meeting, that Mr. Mac- 
millan is seen by the assembled delegates to down 
no more than one glass of vodka with Mr. 
Khrushchev and to emerge with a really spectacu- 
lar contribution to peace. Suppose, finally, that 
Mr. Henry Brooke’s apparently over-sanguine 
forecasts about how little difficulty the Rent Act 
(‘He said, she said’) will cause in October actually 
turn out to be correct. 


Right. Next year’s Budget gives fistfuls of lolly 


away to everybody. A tanner comes off the income 
tax, some sense is injected into the imbecilities of 
the purchase tax, allowances for the middle class 
are flung arciund like confetti, and suddenly every- 
body begins to think that one can pay too high a 
price for the pleasure of seeing Mr. Alfred Robens 
made Minister of Labour (particularly, I may say, 
after the pitiful showing he made in Thursday's 
debate beside Mr. Macleod’s cautious and admir- 
ably sensible contribution). Then great heady 
draughts of international peace and the brother- 
hood of man are ladled out, the Bank rate comes 
down with a rush (it has to, as the American reces- 
sion is raging by then like a prairie fire, but we 
don’t mention that), nobody claims that the 
news leaked out in advance, and finally the sun 
comes out and Chelsea win the FA Cup. 

And, you know, the most extraordinary thing 
about that little list of possibilities is that none of 
them is really exotic. None of them is on a par 
with the chance of, say, doubling Mr. Butler’s 
rate of indiscretions within twenty-five years. 
What is more, some such turn-up for the book 
is clearly what Mr. Macmillan has in mind; as 
far as he is concerned they can whittle away his 
majority till the cows almost, but not quite, come 
home, and he will not be unduly alarmed. The 


point is, of course, that, although he may not be 
alarmed, some of his faintheart lieutenants, par- 
ticularly those sitting on 500-vote majorities, will 
be very alarmed indeed, and the clamour for con- 
cessions will grow louder. Already, anent the 
Thorneycroft resignations, he has narrowly 
avoided conceding too much; only the press of 
circumstances has compelled what is left of the 
Government to behave in a manner not very 
different from that in which The Three tried— 
and failed—to persuade them to behave. Has Mr. 
Macmillan got the iron nerve to hold on through 
the darkening days in the hope that they are the 
harbingers of a bright dawn? This is as yet un- 
proven, and his demeanour in the face of the 
Rochdale debacle must be scanned eagerly for 
clues. And then, besides, think what would happen 
if he proved wrong, if things simply got worse and 
worse, and the Tories found themselves going to 
the country at the last possible constitutional 
moment, with the muffin-man declaring roundly 
that a Labour majority of 480 ‘will not have great 
significance’! The rush to get a knife between 
Mr. Macmillan’s ribs (the usual prizes, plus a 
signed. photograph of your humble servant, for 
any reader who can name the man who will lead 
the rush) will be terrible to behold. 

All in all, then, Mr. Macmillan, as his plane 
bumpety-bumps to a standstill, will have rather 
more to do than count his suitcases. A great deal 
of hard thinking lies ahead of him, and none of 
the things on which he must reflect is going to 
make him deliriously happy. Still, he’ll be tanned 
from all that sun down under, there’s one mercy. 

But what mercy, what cheer for the Liberals? 
Mr. Ludovic Kennedy’s remarkable tally of votes 
at Rochdale has spurred his leaders to transports 
of delight that could hardly have been exceeded 
if he had actually won. It reminds me of the good 
old Lort-Phillips days at Southport, where the 
ladies in the front row actually dropped their knit- 
ting to clap the Hero of Gloucester. And yet Mr. 
Vacher and Mr. Dod are agreed that the member 
for Gloucester is a Mr. Diamond, just as they 
will insist that the member for Rochdale is a Mr. 
McCann. I know it is fashionable to write off 
every Liberal advance as being achieved in 
‘special circumstances’ as though it were some 
kind of capital levy, but I fear Mr. Kennedy’s 
showing at Rochdale must be so regarded. And, 
indeed, is there not a deep-buried féeling in 
Gayfere Street that it is all too unrepeatable? If 
not, whence the decision not to contest Ke!vin- 
grove, a seat tailor-made, one would have thought, 
for the Liberals to dance further fandangoes on 
the carefully laid plans of their rivals? The fact 
is, Mr. Kennedy came second because—well, be- 
cause he is obviously intelligent (the funniest thing 
in the entire election was the accord with which 
Messrs, Parkinson and McCann, two plodding 
party wheelhorses if ever I saw any—and I did— 
attempted to write off Mr. Kennedy as a political 
lightweight just because he had not monotonously 
contested elections in the past), because he was 
well known already, because his wife was even 
better known, because there was a sizeable Radi- 
cal vote in Rochdale, because the Liberal Party 
could not possibly be any worse than the Con- 
servative and Labour Parties and is, owing to its 
freedom from having to carry out its programme 
in the face of events, demonstrably less compro- 
mised than either, because neither Mr. Selwyn 
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Lloyd nor Dr. Charles Hill, Mr. Douglas Jay nor 
Mr. James Callaghan is a. member of it, and 
because, when all is said and done, to vote for 
Mr. Kennedy, while it may not have done much 
good, would not have done any harm either. 

But where has that got Mr. Kennedy? Only, 
after all, into a first-class carriage on the train 
back to London, and with a one-way ticket, at 
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that. If Mr. Kennedy and the Liberals, with all 
his and their natural and unnatural advantages, 
and with the two major parties in the state they 
are at the moment, could not win Rochdale, then 
the bells, alas, have tolled for good. Shake not 
thy handsome locks at me, Mr. Grimond; they 
toll for thee. 

TAPER 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


THE LABOUR PARTY’s embarrassment 
over the renationalisation of the 
steel industry is understandable. 
Many of their leaders did not want 
to nationalise it in the first place, 
and the next Labour Government 


will have quite enough to worry about without - 


going through the business again. Industry and 
Society, which outlined the party’s new proposals 
to buy shares in private industry, contained a 
pledge to renationalise steel. But as, only sixty- 
four years after a Liberal leader had said, “We 
are all Socialists now,’ the Labour leaders were 
in that document saying, “We are all capitalists 
now, they had to make some concessions to 
the party’s traditional beliefs. If, however, the 
argument in Industry and Society is correct, if it 
is enough to buy shares in an industry, there is 
obviously no point in going to the trouble of re- 
nationalising steel. Labour spokesmen have there- 
fore considerable difficulty in giving any con- 
sistent or plausible reasons why renationalisation 
is in any Way necessary. 
* * * 
THREE WEEKS AGO, for instance, Mr. Morgan 
Phillips, attacking Mr. Stewart of Stewarts and 
Lloyds for proposing a campaign against steel 
renationalisation, said, ‘He [Mr. Stewart] does not 
think that the record of the steel industry under 
private ownership is sufficiently good to prevent 
renationalisation.’ Last weekend at Glasgow, 
however, Mr. Alfred Robens said, ‘The national- 
isation of the iron and steel industry has nothing 
whatever to do with its present efficiency. No one 
is making a case for the public ownership on the 
basis that it is an inefficent industry. We have 
never said that.’ Mr. Robens’s reason for re- 
nationalisation was that ‘the public ownership of 
the iron and steel industry is vital to the economic 
planning of the nation’s affairs.” Steel was not 
effectively nationalised until 1951, so Mr. Robens 
seems to be admitting that for the whole of its 
first five years Mr. Attlee’s government was not 
able to do any proper economic planning. As Mr. 
Macleod would say, it looks as if Alfred has 
burned the cakes again. 
* *« * 

THE MUNICH CRASH appears to have been yet 
another example of the relatively greater safety 
of backward-facing seats. The standard argument 
against them is that passengers are antagonistic; 
that if, say, BEA adopted them, people would 
book by other airlines to avoid sitting in them. 
My own impression is that passengers are not 
used to facing backwards, and that consequently 
there is an initial feeling of strangeness; but I 
do not think this would last—particularly as they 


would soon begin to enjoy the benefit of the better 
view (at least until the projected airliners with 
wings and engines near the tail are in service). 
But I suppose it is useless to expect any company 
to make a move unless all its rivals agree to it 
at the same time; and the chances of this, I gather, 
are negligible. 

. * + 
MANCHESTER UNITED were the greatest English 
club side of all time. Probably only Huddersfield 
Town in the 1920s and Arsenal ten years later 
could match them in consistency. What is more, in 
the normal course of events they would not have 
been expected to reach their best for two or three 
more years. The secret of their success lay in 
team spirit and in Mr. Busby’s remarkable judg- 
ment of men and events. There was nothing par- 
ticularly sensational about their style; their 
players were as smooth and undemonstrative in 
action as they were pleasant and modest off the 
field. It was their youth and quietness that made 
them so popular wherever they played. 

+ * * 

FROM THE Daily Telegraph, February 11: 
Mr. Mikado (Reading) said children were 
the problem. 
Why not try making the punishment fit the 
crime? 

* . & 

THE LORD CHAMBERLAIN’s decision to ban a trans- 
lated version of Samuel Beckett's Fin de Partie 
is childish. If he were running any other institu- 
tion, I would be tempted to assume he was de- 
liberately trying to discredit it by exposing it to 
ridicule, with a view to giving the Government 
an excuse to propose its abolition. But I suppose 
the decision was logical, given the ridiculous rules 
which he applies in his decisions on what is 
allowed in the theatre. There comes a time when 
absurdity, if it is great enough, is almost impos- 
sible to remove. If the Lord Chamberlain were 
a politician, he and his office would have been 
abolished long ago: but the fact that he is 
not, means that nobody in Parliament has 
an interest in exposing his deficiencies in order 
to qualify for his job after the next change of 
Government. And, of course, there are also the 
theatre managers, who would not care if the cen- 
sorship were exercised by a committee consisting 
of Mr. John Gordon, Sir Theobald Mathew and 
the secretary of the Lord’s Day Observance 
Society, so long as its imprimatur spared them 
any risk of prosecution. 

- ” * 
ACCORDING TO THE Daily Mail, which has gone into 
the public-opinion poll business, there is ‘ample 
evidence’ that the first TV election programme, 
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which was seen by over a third of the electorate, 
had an effect on voters’ opinions—the effect being 
to increase the number of people who proposed 
to vote for Mr. Ludovic Kennedy and reduce 
the number who proposed to vote for Mr. Par- 
kinson. I doubt very much, though, whether the 
results of the election can be attributed to the 
candidates’ broadcast performances. There was 
little to chose between them—or, for that matter, 
between their policies. The only serious difference 
of opinion was on hanging, and Mr. Parkinson’s 
expressed willingness to take on the job of execu- 
tioner, though it may have won him a few fringe 
votes in Rochdale, hardly suggested that he would 
be a great asset at Westminster. Rochdale was 
interested in the election, but not deeply con- 
cerned. There were no real issues, and people took 
the opportunity to vote against what they did not 
like. ‘ 
. * * 

AT A MEETING the other night Lord Hailsham gave 
a copybook demonstration of how to deal with 
hecklers. Probably no other politician in either 
party would have been quick-witted enough to 
turn the presentation of a bathing suit to advan- 
tage by holding a snap auction sale. I gather that 
he made a number of different calls for bids, 
so none of the reports below was necessarily in- 
accurate, but it is of some interest to see which of 
his expressions the various sub-editors thought 
suitable for their readers. 

He threw a black bathing costume on to the 
platform. Someone passed it to Lord Hailsham, 
who dangled it for the audience. “Who'll give me 
a quid for these bum-bags?’ he shouted. 

Daily Express. 

“Who'll give me a quid for these lady's bags?’ 

Daily Mail. 

“Who will give me a quid for these?” 

Daily Telegraph. 

‘Now who will give me a pound for them?’ 

The Times. 

It was a bathing costume . . . Lord Hailsham 
then asked if anyone would give him a pound 
for this curious emblem of latter-day rebellion. 

Manchester Guardian. 


I WAS DELIGHTED to see the publicity which the 
press gave to the case of the spurious cheese— 
where a retailer tried to fob off a customer who 
wanted Stilton with Gorgonzola. No Stilton con- 
noisseur I: my own raffish opinion is that Gor- 
gonzola when fresh, with that damp sheen on it, 
is—dare I say it?—far better than the be-ported 
and be-lauded Stiltons which are circulated 
reverentially at clubs. But it is none the less satis- 
factory that somebody has been so quick to take 
the Chancellor at his word. The consumer’s duty, 
he told the National Production Advisory Coun- 
cil last week, is ‘generally throwing his weight 
about.” If Mr. Heathcoat Amory’s Budget is half 
as sensible as this piece of advice, it should be 
a good one. 


* * * 


FROM THE Johannesburg Star's list of church 
services : 

KENILWORTH, 31 Ruby-st. — Special 
Sunday Night Rally at 7.30 o’clock. ‘The speaker 
will be W. F. Mullan, and the sick will be prayed 
for. Special testimony will be given by David 
Johns, a young man redeemed from the depths 
of sin, and now advertising manager for a large 
city firm. Don’t miss this meeting. 

Pilgrim’s progress. . . . 
PHAROS 
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A Dynamic Economy Without Inflation 


By NIGEL BIRCH, MP 


Is is an important book by Professor 
Ludwig Erhard, who has guided the economic 
destinies of Western Germany since 1948 and is 
now Vice-Chancellor and Minister of Economic 
Affairs.* When he first started to have some in- 
fluence upon affairs conditions were far from 
propitious for a dash for freedom. A surgical 
operation had been performed on the body of 
Germany which had cut off the main food-pro- 
ducing areas in the East from the main industrial 
areas in the West, great damage had been done 
to industrial property by bombing, and dis- 
mantling was still in progress. Penniless refugees 
for whom there was no work were pouring in 
from the East and there was a continuous trickle 
of prisoners coming back broken by their experi- 
ences in the Russian prison camps. Above all, 
under the rule of the Allied Control Commission 
planning had reached its logical conclusion. Food 
was severely rationed, almost all prices were con- 
trolled. The standard of living was miserably low, 
foreign trade was stagnating and there were no 
gold reserves. Matters had been improved by the 
currency reform in 1948, but the economy was 
still desperately weak. 

And yet, in spite of these difficulties, the dash 
for freedom was a success. Western Germany 
today is economically one of the most powerful 
countries in the world. Unemployment is: low, 
workers’ real wages are up by 60 per cent. since 
1950, she has become the third largest producer 
of steel in the world and the third largest ex- 
porter. The economy is dynamic, production is 
nearly two and a half times that of the best pre- 
war year and industrial potential has multiplied 
six times since currency reform. We are con- 
stantly urged by the Socialists in this country to 
admire and emulate this rapid rate of develop- 
ment. Gold and currency reserves have risen from 
nil to twenty-three milliard Deutsche Marks and 
are still growing at a rate which is an embarrass- 
ment to the German Government. The money spent 
on social services has trebled, four million houses 
have been built since 1949; and the country has 
enjoyed perhaps the most stable currency of any 
free country in the world. And to crown all this, 
in September, 1957, Professor Erhard’s party won 
a resounding triumph at the polls which left West 
Germany with the strongest government and the 
weakest Communist movement on the Continent 
of Europe. 

The essentials of Professor Erhard’s policy are 
simple. He puts the preservation of the value of 
the currency first. He regards currency stability 
as one of the basic human rights which every 
citizen can demand from his government. In his 
own words: ‘To achieve increased prosperity any 
policy which prefers apparent success to real pro- 
gress must be abandoned. Whoever is serious in 
this must be prepared energetically to oppose all 
attacks on the stability of our currency. The social 
market economy is unthinkable without a 
parallel stability of the currency. Only a policy 
of this kind guarantees that individual sections 





* PROSPERITY THROUGH COMPETITION. By Ludwig 
Erhard, (Thames and Hudson, 25s.) 


of the population do not profit at the cost of the 
others.’ He believes in the fewest possible con- 
trols and the freest possible foreign trade. His 
belief in free trade makes him an even stronger 
friend of the Free Trade Area than he is of the 
Common Market. He stands for free competition 
and the sovereignty of the consumer and has been 
at pains to try and make German housewives, be- 
mused by years of inflation, once again dis- 
criminating and ‘hard-headed buyers. He believes 
that to increase the size of the national cake is 
far more important than to redistribute a cake of 
static or shrinking size. It is essential to his policy 
that there should be the most rigid control of 
expenditure and he practises what he preaches. 





When he went to the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs there were 2,500 people employed there. 
A year later there were only 1,647. 

He is not in favour of a wages freeze, but 
he believes that wages should rise as productivity 
rises and should not be forced up to beyond the 
point where a rising cost of living is the inevitable 
result. He has never been frightened, as some 
Ministers here have been, of talking in public 
about wages, nor has he failed to point out that an 
inflationary situation induced by wage increases 
often helps the employer to write down his debts. 
He has done everything he can to mobilise con- 
sumers against price increases and has carried 
on the sort of propaganda about prices which 
Mr. Thorneycroft had started before his resigna- 
tion. He believes that social services should be 
increased, but that the money to pay for them 
should be earned before it is spent. That is to 
say, increases should be paid for out of an ex- 
panding national revenue and not out of in- 
creased taxation. He is opposed to the universal 
Welfare State. In his own words: 

The trend towards a Welfare State begins 
when State compulsion extends beyond the 
circle of the needy, to include people who as 
a result of their position in economic life con- 
sider such compulsion and dependence as un- 
warranted. Here the important question must be 
asked: Does penetration by the State, by the 
public authority and by other large organisa- 
tions into human life and the resulting budgetary 
increases, accompanied by greater demands for 
taxation of the individual, does all this really 
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lead to-the greater security of the individual, 
to an enrichment of his life and to a decrease 
of individual anxiety? If I put this question in 
its absolute form, I should like to answer it 
equally clearly in the negative. 

His system is far from being one of pure 
laisser-faire. He believes that in order to keep 
the economy in balance both fiscal and monetary 
measures are necessary and that they should be 
used with vigour. During most of the period 
covered by this book interest rates in Germany 
have been far higher than they now are in this 
country (public utilities have been borrowing at 
8 per cent.) and for much of the time there has 
been a large Budget surplus. 

It must have required a lot of courage to put 
all this across. When he started he was still sub- 
ject to the whims of the Control Commission. 
They were much alarmed by his boldness and 
they might well have stopped him succeeding had 
it not been for a fortunate oversight on their 
part. It was laid down that price controls could 
not be altered without their approval, but in the 
strange dream world in which they existed it had 
not occurred to them that anyone would be sen- 
sible enough to abolish a price control altogether 
and there was no provision preventing this. Pro- 
fessor Erhard therefore proceeded to abolish the 
controls as fast as he could. 

The German Socialist Party naturally objected 
to the whole policy and frequently predicted that 
it would drive the masses to despair and Com- 
munism. There was a short general strike. And 
the whole pack of Left-wing economists yapped 
continually at his heels. There are many accounts 
in the book of domestic controversies. But of 
course it was not only the German economists 
who were after him. Left-wing economists all 
over the world joined in. Take Dr. Balogh, for 
example. Towards the end of 1950 Germany ran 
into some temporary foreign exchange difficulties 
and on the advice of EPU took a few mild de- 
flationary measures to right the position. Dr. 
Balogh, in letters to the Economist of November 
25 and December 16, 1950, denounced these 
measures. He attributed all the difficulties to the 
fact that controls had been taken off. He threw 
out dark hints about the horrors of luxury im- 
ports and ruthless entrepreneurs. He predicted 
two million unemployed, a figure reached when 
controls were still operating, but never after- 
wards, and observed: ‘This policy can hardly fail 
to have the most disastrous political consequences 
by leading to extremism at a moment when the 
Americans are pressing for the rearmament of 
that country.’ He ended by a strong hint that all 
this would end in Communism. Dear Dr. Balogh, 
what a reliable runner he is! He never lets you 
down. 

In all this hubbub Professor Erhard kept his 
head. He had thought deeply about his policy 
and he was convinced that he was right. He was 
determined not to compromise with nonsense and 
he knew that the future of a people could not 
be determined over a long period by statistical 
studies that left out of account the dynamic forces 
that freedom releases. Even if his policy did cause 
social resentment he was prepared to stand up 
to it. ‘If,’ he writes, ‘we lack the courage to fight 
social resentment . . . then we shall have to con- 
tinue living in an artificially preserved poverty.’ 
But he did understand the psychology of his 
people. He is a fat, enjoying man with an ob- 
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wiously good digestion and such characters are 
often able to perceive that the people are less 
envious and silly than those with a less efficient 
metabolism are apt to suppose. He believed that 
when the people understood what he was striving 
for they would approve of it—and they did. 

Can we draw any lessons from the German 
experience? We talk much of being a Great 
Power, but we never trouble to define what we 
mean by this or what are the necessary pre- 
conditions of greatness. Supposing that sterling 
was held by the world to be as desirable a cur- 
rency as the dollar, supposing that we had ample 
reserves, supposing that we had a dynamic 
economy and high investment, supposing we 
had increased savings by people who were con- 
fident that the value of those savings would not 
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dwindle, supposing that as the result of all this 
we had a rapidly increasing standard of living 
and money to lend and invest all over the world, 
would we not be far more powerful and secure 
than if we had 100,000 hydrogen bombs and per- 
manent inflation? 

I have often thought that we are too despondent 
about the prospects of building up our reserves 
and getting a stable currency. If Germany can 
do it in a few years, why not we? But one pre- 
condition is absolute. It cannot be done unless 
there is a large cut in government expenditure. 
Is it practical and politically possible to make 
such a cut? I believe that the answer is Yes, but 
we have left things desperately late and strong 
nerves will be needed. But the prizes, the prizes, 
the prizes! 


‘ 


‘Pop’ Fiction 


By VICTOR ANANT 


‘Love you?’ Danny smacked his forehead. 
*Take Romeo, Tristan, Marc Antony, and the 
first Boy who met Girl, mix them all up, pour 
their love into a suitable container, and it won’t 
come up to Danny Sims’ love for Carol 
McElroy. Furthermore——’ 

Carol held up her right hand like a policeman 
on point duty, “You make love sound as if you're 
trying to advertise a new soap.’ 


HE author of ‘Cross My Heart’ (Woman's 

Own, November 6, 1957) is in a psycho- 
logically interesting mood of chest-beating. In a 
weekly dedicated to one blind purpose—the pro- 
motion of a single, gimmick-geared pattern of 
love and marriage—this dialogue reveals a tor- 
tured conscience. But the author’s mood does not 
last long. Danny silences Carol with a kiss on 
the mouth. It ends her hysterical demand for ‘the 
absolute truth’ and signals the wise suppression 
of the author’s honesty. 

Danny is an advertising executive. He cannot 
afford the foolhardy gestures that Carol wants 
him to make. Doesn’t the scatter-brained girl 
realise that you cannot now hold up the traffic? 
And can these streamlined vehicles which pro- 
vide weekly transport for nearly 10,000,000 
readers in the country be kept off the highroads 
that lead to the copywriter’s Promised Land? It 
is no accident that the majority of heroes in these 
stories are engaged in ‘creative’ commercial jobs, 
such as advertising, designing, modelling, public 
relations, TV production, or on a ‘glossy’ news- 
magazine. Any poignancy the authors may feel 
is reserved for the success of the actress, the best- 
selling author, or the famous film star who (in 
the three stories in which they occur) remain 
tragically single, trapped in their own accursed, 
neon-lit achievement : 

How could they know that in the darkening 
theatre they had just left behind Sally Ayers 
was speaking the words which, for her, were 
inevitable? . . . All my life, ever since I was a 
stage-struck kid, I've worked to be a success 
in the theatre. I can’t throw it away. . . . This 


was for her the most cruel reality of all. They 
couldn’t know; it was better they didn’t know. 
No pity is shown, however, for the stenographer 
who has talked about being jilted to a friend: 
Why is it, Julie wondered, that having told 
another girl about a man always gives one a 
certain small feeling of cheapness? . . . When 
you tell you lose identity. ... She was aware, 


too, of how badly one always told these things; 
how untruthfully. . 

Reading twenty-six consecutive * issues of 
Woman’s Own, from July 4 to December 25, 1957 
(it is advertised as the largest selling of women’s 
weeklies: the rival publication, Woman, carries 
stories of a stupefying sameness), shows the kind 
of crises now assumed as decently permissible in 
a man-woman relationship. The basic themes are 
conveyed in three.typical titles: “This Time It’s 
Love’—single girl faced with the crisis of getting 
a husband; ‘The Honeymoon’—just-married girl 
faced with the crisis of adjusting to her husband; 
‘Love Is The Answer’—long-married woman 
faced with the crisis of keeping her husband. All 
the stories formulate the questions that arise out 
of these crises and give answers to them. They 
may loosely be translated as: Which man should 
I marry?—You need our advice. Now I’m 
married what am I to do?—You need our 
strategy. What should I do to prevent my 
marriage breaking up? You need to re-create our 
kind of enchantment. The responsibility in any 
man-woman relationship should belong entirely 
to the woman. The man is left free to make the 
wheels of commerce turn, by acquiring property, 
fathering children, pursuing his hobbies, and 
never indulging in politics. 

To make their readers accept and conform, 
the promoters of ‘pop’ fiction must ruthlessly 
wipe out any tragedy that remains unique and 
personal, must create a featureless face for ex- 
hibition in the shop-windows of romance. They 
project this face on a wide screen. Each issue of 
the two weeklies publishes two stories of an 
average length of 3,500 words and an instalment 
of a serial on the same lines. The entrepreneurs 
of ‘pop’ fiction have cornered nearly half of the 
reading matter of these publications. They write 
for a much-battered audience, because advertise- 
ments take up 50 per cent. of the pages in each 
issue. While serious journals writhe and die these 
weeklies gain in circulation. Indeed, a new one, 
Woman's Realm, is to appear this month. As they 
gather momentum, will sin come to mean only 
that which is commercially forbidden? 

‘Pop’ fiction writers work on the assumption 
that our society is moving towards a wholly 
middle-class destiny. Each story is a microcosm 





of the model they have in mind. What are its 
values? What is proclaimed as good, and what 
is their concept of evil? All virtue necessarily 
begins at home, with a strong sense of inviolate 
Englishness. They have never heard of the 
Commonwealth, except Australia and South 
Africa, and even these are treated as unknown 
dangers best avoided : 

Arnold, he -thought irrelevantly. I always 
thought Australians had names like Tom or Jed 
or Digger. 

“He lives in South Africa. He works in a big 
diamond mining business out there. It’s his whole 
life; he ‘couldn’t possibly leave it. He wants me 
to go and live with him there.‘ [She turns him 
down.] 

Colonials are natural outcasts. A girl who has 
lived in Rhodesia falls ill on her first holiday in 
England : 

*, . . and this the first time she ever came out 
of Africa, and away from all yon blacks.’ 

Scandinavians, Europeans, even the Swiss, pre- 
sent a more formidable, immediate threat, and 
are therefore mentioned : 


‘She’s a dancer. Her name is Ingrid or some- 
thing. A Norwegian.’ [Ingrid is a girl ‘with 
flamboyantly long hair.’] 

+. ‘Simone was rich, she followed me around,” 

[Simone is Swiss.] 

In any mention of Americans, who appear 
when a violently flirtatious crisis has to be 
quickly conjured, there is an ambiguous attitude 
of inferiority combined with admiration : 


He danced many times with the blonde, 
American, dynamic, Irvington girl; they were 
flirting quite openly. 

‘I know what I want, Lisa. I want you.’ His 

* voice was no longer gentle but ruthless . . . and 

yet Lisa felt only compassion for Paul. [Paul 
Fenman, American author of best-sellers, sits 
‘untidily’ in a deep armchair in a Park Lane 
hotel, wearing an ‘unbuttoned’ white nylon shirt, 
and thinks, ‘To hell with you, my prim English 
miss.’] 

The good, unmarried girl will get married be- 
tween the ages of twenty and twenty-five. Mostly 
secretaries, they are closely described in ‘Day Of 
Decision’ (July 18): 

Living in small London flats; with good jobs 
but always short of money. Not the real career 
girls—they are a different, more deliberate breed 
—but girls who want to marry and grow a little 
afraid as the years gather speed towards thirty. 
Not plain Janes either. I thought of how we 
follow fashion and have, if not beauty, a gay 
contemporary air. Of how we live off salads, 
eggs and coffee ...we are waiting for the 
beloved man who will make sense of each of 
our lives. . . . We are afraid of searching too 
deliberately and appear casual rather than eager. 
We know that we must keep in circulation; we 
accept all invitations, Going to a party, those 
quick, hopeful steps are ours. 

Even though she has to act quickly, always on 
summer days when the ‘temperature is near. 
breaking point,’ when the evenings are ‘velvety, 
with gentle insects in the air,’ she will not allow 
pre-marital intimacy. If such a demand is made 
of her she knows the man is not ‘upright’ and 
will not make a good husband, and she will find 
peace in a swim: ‘the cool green water to drown 
her senses, to wash away humiliation, to cleanse 
her.’ Christine rejects Luke’s proposal to go away 
with him to Paris (‘Set My Heart Free,’ August 
29): 

‘It’s no use!’ she had whispered, white-faced. 
‘I can’t, Luke. It hasn’t any permanency, any 
meaning. I’m afraid!’ 

‘So you’re conventional, after all!’ he had 
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She hated herseff, afterwards . . . slept badly; 
in the morning she went early to bathe, finding 
a fierce pleasure in the icy shock of the water 
over her body. ; 

She will choose not a stranger but someone 
working in the same office, living in the same 
neighbourhood, or a childhood friend. (The 
proper place to meet such a person is at a party.) 
A typical example is the air-hostess who chooses 
the pilot; not the businessman who reads the 
Financial Times, is a regular passenger on the 
London-Vienna flight and offers her ‘security and 
stability.’ 

Pre-marital kissing is not taboo. But when the 
wrong man is involved it must be accompanied by 
a feeling of vivid guilt : 

She remembered Owen, with a small stab of 
guilt. . . . The taste of Johnny’s kiss was still on 
her lips... . 

After the first kiss, which is never passionate, 
the ‘good’ man usually apologises : 

‘I'm sorry. ...It was just’ that suddenly 
you—well, 1 wanted to—to kiss you. I’m sorry.’ 

It is inevitable that the crisis of the ‘good’ just- 
married girl is the crisis of the first sexual contact. 
In ‘The Honeymoon’ (September 18) it is ex- 
plicitly stated that she must show her husband 
how chaste she is: 

Tom said abruptly, ‘Angel, go to bed. We'll 
both go to——’ and stopped. She began to blush 
painfully, Virginia, who had been thoroughly 
and unselfconsciously instructed from an early 
age. 

She said, ‘Tom, I—Tom——’ and went quickly 
as if she were running away from him... . 

He might as well admit it to himself—he 
hoped she would go to sleep because, if she did 
not, he would have to make love to her, and he 
was not sure he could. .. . 

She said, ‘Tom, I didn’t mean—darling, I’m 


soery!". . . 
She said, ‘Tom, I was scared. I never—I 
never-——’ 


The words used to describe the newly-married 
are always the same: ‘She wondered in panic’; 
‘clumsy’; ‘her whole body became tense at the 
touch of his fingers.’ 

After a few years of marriage (usually between 
the fifth and the tenth year) the crises occur with 
a refusal to take roots with the husband; not 
sharing in his business or his hobbies; or due to 
hostility towards his parents. The married woman 
is represented as an ex-stenographer who has be- 
come a drudge through hard work or being tied 
down by children (never more than three), or one 
who has lost personal charm which another 
woman (usually a model) teaches her how to re- 
capture. Stories dealing with married couples can 
afford a more leisurely pace (in the other stories 
the action takes place in a few hours, one week- 
end, at the most a week). Another difference is 
that married couples are permitted to live in new 
residential areas, or London suburbs; whereas the 
single man or woman lives usually in South Ken- 
sington or in Chelsea. A renewal of enchantment 
may be achieved by the following device: 

She was wearing a new striped swimsuit that 
her sister had sent her from America, and that 
she had been afraid of wearing before because 
it seemed too daring. Her hair was briskly 
curling . . . and her face was as carefully made- 
up as if she were going to a ball. 

Parents are always depicted as calm, uninter- 
fering, and on the side of the husband. There is 
never any mention of insecurity, illness, or sexual 
incompatibility. 

The ‘good’ male is between the ages of twenty- 
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five and thirty. He is in the income group 
£1,500-£2,500; has a car; a flat in Chelsea; some- 
times a house by the sea. None of the men are 
lawyers, civil servants, or bank clerks. They are 
fond of sailing, swimming, driving, and wear 

the casual, elegant dark grey suit, the dazzling 

white shirt, striped tie, 
If he is young and has a good job, but wants to 
put off marriage till he has made more money, 
the girl will not wait for him. The ideal man 
is represented as valuing his freedom, stubborn, 
proud, but at the same time desperately desiring 
marriage; such characterisation increases in 
frequency in stories published in the winter 
months: 

‘Time’s slipping past, Janet. We can’t go on 
like this for ever, you know.’ . . . ‘You may be 
prepared to wait for ever, Janet; but I’m not. 
I want a loving wife. . . .” 

Even the high executive is lonely in November: 

I’m tired of it, that’s what’s wrong, he thought, 
savagely lathering his chin, Tired of this com- 


fortable, furnished flat where nothing is my own. | 


Tired of solitary meals I’ve cooked for myself, 
holidays with no one to share things, pay days 
with nothing to celebrate ... by the time a 
man’s my age [twenty-nine] he needs someone, 
it’s no good being alone. 
In a good man there is bitterness towards those 
who are born rich: 

Why did he dislike him so much? . . . He’d 
had io struggle to get where he was now, 
struggle to help a widowed mother and make 
his own way; and in the course of the struggle 
he’d had no time for all the things people like 
Brian West so _ thoughtlessly enjoyed—girl 
friends, parties, dances and theatres. 


Even if they are Londoners these males are 
uncorrupt; indeed, they find the rich young 
man in the country forbiddingly a man of the 
world: 

He talked casually of the places he’d been 
to abroad, earlier in the year, of the shows he’d 
seen in London, shows that Brian couldn’t afford 
to go to. He paid Marion extravagant, half- 
joking compliments, . . . Next to him, Brian felt 
young and inarticulate and stupid. .. . 

Unlike the women, who sin only because they 
cannot make up their minds, are clumsy, or pay 
no attention to themselves, their husband’s - in- 
terests or their in-laws, evil men are those who 
are cynical about sex. Such men ‘kiss fiercely,’ 
hold women ‘tightly by the wrists,’ push ‘her on 
to a sofa,’ ‘sneer’ and have ‘mocking eyes.’ They 
are usually richer than the ideal male and have 
jobs that take them abroad—Rome, Paris, 
America. Their love is egocentric, unlike true 
love: 

Luke didn’t love me like this, she thought, 
with a detachment that was the beginning of 
self-honesty; Luke’s love was light and gay and 
demanded nothing of himself. 


Once married the sound husband will display 
no sexual avarice. He will be ‘fond of his wife in 
a quiet, undemonstrative sort of way.’ In bed she 
will derive satisfaction from ‘listening to his 
deep, heavy breathing with intense relief.’ If he 
turns in his sleep it will be ‘to kiss her on the 
shoulder.’ 

Where does ‘pop’ fiction go from here? It can- 
not achieve greater innocence or solemnity. Per- 
haps it will have to try sin. 


Dog Days 


By CYRIL RAY 


Ix thousand, nine hundred and sixteen dogs 
ee through the portals of Olympia on 
Friday and Saturday, showing off their points and 
their paces in Cruft’s show. It takes far fewer 
than that to make the pavement in front of my 
house sometimes virtually impassable, and one 
single dog in the country can sometimes make 
sleep impossible for a whole villageful of 
humans. Yet Olympia was quiet, clean and in- 
offensive to the nostrils. Of course, these were 





pretty genteel animals—the kind of beasts for 
whom stall-holders at Olympia were displaying 
Amplex tablets for bad breath and chlorophyll 
shampoos. One wonders how dogs so deodorised 
can recognise each other: there were products on 
sale that could have borne the slogan, ‘Even your 
best friend won’t know you.’ 

There were sedative tablets on sale, too, which 
accounts, no doubt, for the relaxed air of these 
lordly brutes—an air of relaxation is as much 
admired, it seems, in the kennels as in the villas 
of suburbia. But, remembering the state of 
Islington’s pavements, I could not help but 





wonder, at Olympia, how a couple of days of 
canine costiveness had been ensured. The best 
brandy? 

Pavements notwithstanding, I can be as senti- 
mental as anybody over the dear little doggies 
—over the philosophical pointers, the sloppy 
spaniels, the Newfoundlands looking like peram- 
bulating hearth-rugs, the stately collies with their 
sly look, the Old English sheepdogs so blinded 
by the bangs of hair over their eyes that they 
cannot possibly see where they are going, and the 
bulldogs so bandy and asthmatic that they could 
not go anywhere even if they wanted. I gazed as 
admiringly as any Tory matron at the mastiffs 
that looked so worried at looking like Mr. Mac- 
millan (and the more they worried the greater the 
resemblance) and started aback to see that 
poodles are the spit and perky image of Mr. 
Bernard Levin. Save only that Mr. Levin has not 
yet taken, at the time of writing, to restraining 
his rebellious topknot, as the poodles do, with a 
coy little bow of blue satin ribbon. 

It was for dogs such as these, I suppose, that 
the ‘Louise’ dog bed was designed—in cream and 
gold, with a velvet cushion in old rose, selling 
like hot cakes at Olympia at four guineas apiece, 
though not so fast as the diamanté dog-collars 
at rather less than a couple of pounds. It was for 
dogs such as these, no doubt, that the stall 
placarded ‘Dogs’ Delicatessen’ was putting up 
hors-d’ceuvre at one-and-sixpence a carton, to be 
followed by steak and kidney or chicken and rice, 
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One could have guessed confidently at which dish 
for what breed—steak for the big fellows and 
chicken for the lapdogs—were it not that guesses 
at Cruft’s can sometimes be wide, indeed, of the 
mark: those hairy men in hairier tweeds can 
easily be the breeders of Poms or the tiniest 
Pekinese, while Great Danes and bull terriers may 
well be the property of cuddlesome little women 
whose heels are too high for the little trot they 
have to perform across the judging ring, leading 
pets as big as ponies. (I had wondered all day 
why little girls at dog shows all wear jodhpurs, 
and then I realised: I suppose they ride the 
mastiffs home.) 

Oh, a lot of the dogs are pretty and appealing 
all right. I have been a slave to a springer in 
my time and am still a sucker for golden cockers, 


0 


w June, 1900, a force of 2,000 officers and men 

was landed near Tientsin from warships lying 
off Taku and left immediately in five trains for 
Peking; their purpose was to rescue the small 
foreign community in the Chinese capital from 
massacre at the hands of the Boxers. The expedi- 
tion was commanded by Vice-Admiral Seymour, 
RN, and was made up of contingents from the 
navies of eight Powers. The British contingent 
was the largest, amounting to nearly half the 
force; the German, numbering 450, was the 
second largest. 


The distance from Tientsin to Peking is about 
eighty miles. Seymour covered half of it quickly 
against ineffective opposition; but first his ad- 
vance and then his retreat were brought to a halt 
by the Boxers, who destroyed the line ahead of 
him and blew up a bridge in his rear. Chinese 
Imperial Troops joined in the running fight. 
Seymour abandoned the trains, put his guns and 
wounded on junks and fought his way back to- 
wards Tientsin, where the Chinese were now 
besieging the Foreign Settlement. He had failed 
in his purpose but he extricated his small force 
with coolness and skill from a desperate situation, 
losing only 65 killed and 230 wounded. 


* * * 


Extract from a letter, published in the London 
Gazette, from Vice-Admiral Seymour to Vice- 
Admiral Bendemann, Commander-in-Chief, 
His Imperial German Majesty’s Ships, China 
Station. 27 June, 1900.’ 


‘Though it may seem out of place for me to 
report on the conduct of an officer not placed 
under my command, yet I cannot close this 
letter without, sir, expressing to. Your Excellency 
both my personal admiration of the ability and 
unfailing energy which Captain von Usedom, of 
His Imperial German Majesty’s Ship Hertha, 
displayed throughout the expedition, and also my 
high sense of the value of his services. . . . As 
regards the courage and high discipline shown 





* Specimens of a new type of dirk to be worn by 
German naval officers. ‘This new sidearm. is so 
popular among our officers that I believe they even 
G0 to bed with it.’ 


A Study in Decorum 


By STRIX 
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though I would néver keep a dog in town, to foul 
the streets and pine for rabbits. But I could wish 
that the Island Race as a whole were a little 
more discriminating in its drooling. I left Olympia 
by the same door as a woman who, after hours, 
no doubt, of doting on the doggies, was now 
shaking a blubbering small boy, his face all red 
and tear-sodden, to whom she was shouting, 
‘You shurrup, shurrup: I've just abeut had 
enough of you today’—as vigorously, if not as 
eloquently, as the other Englishwoman I had 
heard earlier in the day, at my local market, 
screaming at her child, who had asked untimely 
for a lolly, ‘Bleedin’ kids: I wish I'd bleedin’ 
well drahnd yer!’ None of us passers-by pro- 
tested, or interfered, but they wouldn't have dared 
to deal like that with their doggies. 


by all His Imperial Majesty’s officers and. men 
accompanying us, I can only say they were well 
worthy of the high traditions of the Great Ger- 
man Empire.’ 


* * * 


Extract from a Telegram to Queen Victoria from 
the Kaiser (her eldest grandson), 2 July, 1900. 


‘I have ordered the first division of my fleet 
to China, and shall send out a force of troops 
to join those fighting out there side by side with 
your bluejackets, who to my great satisfaction 
have been praised by Admiral Seymour.’ 


+ + + 
Extract from Captain von Usedom’s official 


diary published by the Cologne Gazette, 
August, 1900. 


‘22 June. At 1 a.m. we continued our march, 
Seymour ordering “Germans to the front,” but 
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were delayed by junks running aground. At day- 
break arrived before Chiku Arsenal. ..: The 
enemy abandoned the Arsenal and we took 
possession. While taking possession the Chinese 
attacked us, and the Germans had to go to the 
support of the English Marines, who were hard 
pressed.” 


* * * 


Extract from a letter, in English, from the Kaiser 
to his cousin, the Tsar of Russia. 3 January, 
1902. (Published in England 1919.) 

. . . ‘The-bearer of my gifts* is my Aide-de- 
Camp Captain von Usedom.... He was in 
command of the Hertha during the China affair, 
and it is he who saved the Seymour expedition 
and brought it safe back to Tientsin. To him was 
given the now historical order of which my “blue 
jackets” are so proud—“Germans to the Front” 
—when the British Sailors refused to go on any 
further. . 


Ever your 
Most Aff*** and Devoted Cousin 
and Friend 
WILLY.” 
ot + + + 


Extract from a letter to the Editor of the 
Morning Post from Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
E. H. Seymour, 9 January, 1920. 


‘Owing perhaps to the ex-Kaiser’s uncertain 
memory, the statement about the Germans is not 
correct. I do not believe I ever gave the order 
stated, but if so it was only as a tactical arrange- 
ment for the moment of one day. Our own men 
were the most numerous body, and therefore took 
the chief part throughout; while the seven other 
nationalities all behaved well. Captain von 
Usedom was a fine officer. . . . It is quite un- 
necessary for me to contradict another of the 
statements made [that implying cowardice], and 
I only write this letter in justice to the gallant 
seamen and marines that I had the honour to 
command.’ 
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Except the General Public 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


HAVE been in correspondence with Schweppes 
jen the problem of mineral water, conserva- 
tion of : their first argument being: 

It is important that the drink, when poured 
out, should have the correct amount of carbon>- 
tion, if it is to be at its best. Once a bottle is 
opened and part of it is used, a considerable 
amount of carbon dioxide is released. The right 
amount of effervescence in a _ high-quality 
Mineral Water contributes substantially to the 
whole balance of the drink. In our opinion, no 
re-sealing bottle top can stop further loss of 
carbon dioxide and thus, when the residue is 
poured out, it will not be in perfect condition. 

This sounded reasonable to me; but it led 
promptly to a fresh train of thought. Why not (I 
wrote back) syphons? In the old days at school 
we used to get ginger ale in syphons; why should 
the customer not be able to buy his tonic water 
in the same way? 

According to Schweppes, there are two main 
reasons: 

One is that syphons are so very expensive that 
it is almost impossible to trade at a profit when 
using them. We have to have soda water 
syphons, since it is traditional. 

The second reason is that syphons are not 
really efficient. The carbonation of the liquid 
delivered into the glass varies according to the 
temperature and we should not like our Tonic 
Water to be consumed in anything other than 
perfect condition. 

Now, as this controversy originally arose from 


an attempt I made to defend Schweppes—against 


What is 


THE MOST IMPORTANT 
SINGLE FOOD WE EAT 


? 





It’s bread. There are many official reports 
which confirm this view. Bread is the most 
important staple food in the British diet. Yet 
we take it for granted. 

Doctors and scientists have given the proof 
that bread is one of the most nutritious foods 
you can buy. The most recent Domestic Food 
Consumption Report* says bread and flour 
provide more energy, more protein, more 
nicotinic acid, more iron and moré Vitamin 
B, than any other single food. 

Penny for penny, bread is the best food 
value you can buy. By any standard it’s a 
superb food. 

Make sure your family eats plenty. Let them 
have it at its best—good and fresh! 


Pc pov Food Si Comat Report, 1955 (Page 132) 
and earlier years, published by MSO. 

In 1955, bread and flour by Be in the aver. 

26. sf of the energy ; 27.8% of the protein; 25. wat fae 

nic acid ; 23.4% of the iron; 28.7% of the ttamin B,. 


Note: All flour contains—per 100 grams of flour: 
Nicotinic Acid—not less than 1.60 milligrams. 
Iron—not less than 1.65 milligrams. Vitamin B,— 
not less than 0.24 milligrams. 


ISSUED BY THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU 
21 ARLINGTON STREET, LONDON, S.W.I 














what appeared to me to be an attempt by one 
brewer, who controls a chain of pubs, to get us 
to drink a rival brand: of tonic water whether 
we liked it or not—I hope I will not be thought 
unfair to Schweppes if I suggest that their first 
argument is specious. Naturally syphons are ex- 
pensive; but many of us would be prepared to pay 
more for the hire of them if we could get them. 
But we are finding it increasingly difficult to get 
them. My wine merchant, the other day, told me 
I could have no more; and, increasingly often, 
pubs say they cannot get them. 


BAT Ati 


As for the phrase ‘we have to have [them], 
since it is traditional,’ it has to me a vaguely 
sinister sound. It is much the same argument as 
I have heard a rival firm use against Schweppes 
tonic water: “You only think you like it, old boy, 
because you're used to it. But if you got used 
to our stuff, you wouldn’t mind if you never had 
Schweppes again.’ True: what the mind doesn’t 
know the palate doesn’t hanker after; but this is 
hardly an argument I would have expected 
Schweppes to use. The fact is that we customers 
want syphons because they are relatively cheap 
and. relatively convenient—much cheaper and 
more convenient than baby bottles; and I hope 
we do not allow the syphon to disappear by our 
default. 

The second reason is more sensible: I can see 
that there would be objections to leaving tonic- 
water syphons on the bar where. soda-water 
syphons now stand. But I cannot see why one 
should not be able to buy tonic-water syphons 
for home consumption. Any firm making them 
can then display instructions about the best tem- 
perature at which to keep them on the label; and 
if the customer disobeys them, it will be his own 
loss. 

And now—just as I thought we were getting the 
whole thing cleared up—along comes a letter 
from Mr. T. H. Edwards of Montreal, which you 
will find in our correspondence columns. I was 
at first inclined to regard it as a legpull until I 
recalled that only a few weeks ago, when I spilt, 
by mistake, a not-quite-empty bottle of tonic 
water which had been standing in a group of 
empties for days, I was astonished to see it 
effervescing on the floor. If any among you are of 
scientific bent and understand a little about CO, 
(which is more than I do) perhaps you could 
explain this phenomenon; otherwise I can see I 
shall be reduced to home-made experimentation 
myself, with open bottles, corked bottles, stop- 
pered bottles and the lot. 

* € * 

A query I have from time to time comes 
from parents who are anxioys to encourage 
their children to travel when they, the parents, 
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cannot getaway themselves. A good way of doing 
this is through ‘Worldfriends,’ a voluntary organ- 
isation—the British section of the World Friend- 
ship Federation, a body which has its HQ in 
Copenhagen, and enjoys consultative status with 
UNESCO and UNICEF. It arranges’ home-to- 
home exchange holidays for young people be- 
tween England and the Continent; and in addi- 
tion, it runs an international youth fortnight in 
London in July, which about 1,000 visitors are 
expected to attend. The organisation is anxious to 
secure hospitality for them; the hosts’ children 





‘will be entitled to a reciprocal holiday on the 


Continent later in the year. If you are interested 
in the idea, you can get further information from 
the organisation at 308 Earls Court Road, Lon- 
don, SWS. 


* * * 


I am grateful to a London correspondent, Mr. 
David Thomas, for drawing my atttention to a 
letter in the Cabinet Maker for January 17, 1958, 
which I feel merits printing in full. The italics 
are mine. 


Sir—In common with other managers of 
retail establishments in Liverpool I am indeed 
greatly perturbed and distressed at the growing 
tendency to slash prices on goods which are in 
general stocked by most of the leading retailers, 
and which in the ordinary way are supposed to 
be sold at a controlled retail mark-up. 

I appreciate, of course, that since the increase 
in mark-up from 40 to 45 per cent, there are 
certain retailers who do not agree with this in- 
crease and are still marking their goods with a 
40 per cent. mark-up. Despite this, most of the 
manufacturers who take the trouble to issue 
retail selling price lists do allow for a 45 per 
cent. mark-up, this in general applies particu- 
larly to the makers of nationally advertised 
furniture. 

Acase has occurred recently where the northern 
branches of my firm, and also certain other 
leading retailers in Liverpool, have purchased a 
bedroom suite made specially as a sale line, 
which was indeed extraordinarily cheap. 

One firm thought fit to put this suite on show 
in their window with a 20 per cent. mark-up; 
other firms have followed their example. This 
seems a most extraordinary method of doing 
business and surely in the long run can benefit 
nobody, with the exception, of course, of the 
general public. 

I am not unduly concerned at losing the sale 
of a number of these suites to another firm, but 
I most certainly am more than concerned in the 
psychological effect this price cutting must have 
on the public; anyone looking around and 
seeing this suite displayed in several firms at a 
wide divergence of price must inevitably tend 
to suspect the firm charging a fair and proper 
price, of profiteering. I have, in actual fact, re- 
ceived a letter today from an irate customer, 
who having seen a suite which they purchased 
here recently in another shop in Liverpool at 
£7 2s. 6d. cheaper, bluntly accuses us of blatant 
profiteering, whereas, of course, this is far from 
the truth; we have only applied a proper mark- 
up and the firm guilty of selling the same suite 
at a much lower price are, of course, price 
cutting. 

I do appeal to manufacturers to do their 
utmost to put a stop to this iniquitous practice. 
After all it is entirely in their hands, and I feel 
that they should make a point of refusing to 
supply firms who consistently cut the margin of 
profit. Surely they do at least owe something to 
the reputable retailer who plays the game and 
marks his mechandise at a fair and reasonable 
profit. 

Signed: L. Foster Watkins, 
Northern Area Manager, 
Waring and Gillow Ltd. 


9-19 Bold Street, Liverpool, 1. 
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THE CRISIS OF TRADE UNIONISM 

Sir,—I am not competent to assess the value of many 
of Mr. Charles Timaeus’s comments on Mr. Curran’s 
article, although such straws in the wind as his 
opinion of the significance of ASSET and the AScW 
incline me to scepticism. What I do want to question 
is the uncritical assumption, repeated by Mr. 
Timaeus, that wage restraint after the war was both 
virtuous and beneficial. 

Mr. Timaeus quotes with approval Sir Thomas 
Williamson as saying that ‘it would have been God 
help the country if the unions had used their power 
in the postwar period of full employment to make 
fantastic wage claims.’ Assuming that this is true, it 
would have been God help the workers as well, so 
that there was no particular altruism involved, al- 
though there may have been a measure of prudence. 
But is it in fact true? I know that governments from 
1945 on preached the need for ‘patriotic’ wage re- 
straint, but were they right? 


Let us suppose that the unions had in fact put, 


forward ‘fantastic’ wage claims, by which presum- 
ably is meant claims rather higher than they thought, 
in the then current conditions of supply and demand, 
that they could enforce. Some of the claims would 
no doubt have been granted, in which case certain 
essential industries might well have attracted the 
labour they needed a good deal earlier than in the 
event they did: Perhaps the price of coal, for example, 
would have risen faster and higher; I believe in the 
long run it would have been better if it had, for it 
would have forced us to review our wasteful system 
of fuel utilisation sooner. 

Some of the claims would have been rejected and 
there would have been more strikes. We should ‘have 
lost some production which seemed essential at the 
time, but in the end agreement would have been 
reached. The £ might well have been devalued earlier 
than it was, but we might have lost less of our 
reserves than we did. 

In fact, wage restraint led to the indefinite ‘exten- 
sion of the creeping wage inflation. The unions, 
glowing with the virtuous feeling that they had not 
asked as much as they might have done last time, 
always felt justified in asking for more next time; 
the employers, sighing with relief that things had not 
been so bad as they expected, always felt they -had 
a little in hand to give away on the next round. As 
for the story that we should have been ‘priced out 
of our export markets,’ time has shown that this 
docs not happen so easily as pessimists predict. In 
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any case the devaluation, when it came, would have 
settled real wages at a level that made competition 


feasible; it was bound to come anyway, whether 


wage inflation was slow or rapid. 

This is all highly speculative, I know, ‘but supposing 
I am right? May this not be one of the reasons why 
the Germans are economically so much more secure 
than we are? In general, well-meaning voluntary in- 
terference with the free play of markets for economic 


" reasons does not in the long run produce economic 


benefits, and I doubt whether economic historians 
will conclude that wage restraint did. 

If union leaders and employers could agree to con- 
centrate on a policy of high earnings based on higher 
productivity, and could produce some real action 
along these lines, they would have more cause to 
feel smug than they have about the dubious virtues 
of wage restraint.—Yours faithfully, | ANGUS MAUDE 


House of Commons, SW1 


REPORTING BISHOPS 

Sirn.—Mr. Geoffrey de Freitas, MP, the Vice- 
President of the Hansard Society, was sufficiently 
interested in the point I raised about Hansard reports 
to make inquiries which have brought reassurances 
you may care to know about. Mr. Bear, editor of 
the official report in the House of Commons, wrote: 


For the Commons Hansard, I apply strictly 
the rulings given in Erskine May, 16th Edition, 
page 270: 

‘Verbal corrections are allowed to be made in 
the reports of speeches in the daily part for re- 
production in the bound volume, but only if, in 
the opinion of the Editor, they do not alter 
substantially the meaning of anything that was 
said in the House (see H. C. Deb (1914) 60, c. 
1632 and (1942-43) 386, c. 217).’ 

The reference there is to corrections in the 
printed daily part for incorporation in the bound 
volume; the same principles are applied in 
scrutinising any alterations suggested by a Mem- 
ber who looks through the typescript aes of 
his speech before it is published in the daily 
part. 

Mr. Ireland, editor of debates in the House of 
Lords, said the practice there was precisely similar. 
He added : 

With regard to the particular instance men- 
tioned, I have been making enquiries into the 
omission from our Re of the words in the 
Bishop of Rochester’s speech, and I es ~~ 
the phrase ‘which even shamelessly Pines, 
tie’ at no time appeared in our copy. 
the words were uttered (as I must confess seems 
most probable), it is hard to understand how 
they were missed by the official reporter. 1 can 
only say, in extenuation, that great difficulty is 
frequently found in hearing at the the Hansard table 

s made from the Bishops’ Benches and 

e Sete immediately opposite. I wish, how- 
ever, to make it y plain that if there has 
been any omission from the speech I must accept 

— on behalf of my department. The 
Bi is entirely blameless of any attempt to 
‘teal erise Hansard.’ 
I am pursuing my enquiries in the matter. 
—Yours faithfully, FRANK SINGLETON 


Moor Platt, Bolton 


TAPER 

Sir,—The proceedings in the: House of Commons 
during the debate on the Parker Tribunal Report 
were doubtless vulgar and unedifying, but your 
political commentator from his perch above the 
mélée should not have come down for a roll in the 
gutter himself. Taper should never have descended to 
‘little greaser,’ and I hope he will consider the more 
moderate, subdued and circumspect utterances on the 
subject of parliamentary privilege uttered on the 
BBC on Friday evening by his confrére Mr. Levin, 
who is as mild on the air as Taper is bitter in print. 
—Yours faithfully, C. M. GIBSON 
St. Athan, Glamorgan 


‘aper writes: ‘After an interval for calm reflection 

the conclusion that Mr. Gibson is 
ht I should never have descended to “little 
greaser,” and apologise to Mr, Wilson for using such 


an undignified expression about him. I trust Mr. 
Wilson will follow suit with aii apology to Mr. Mr. Oliver 
Poole.’—Editor, Spectator.] 
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NO FUTURE IN THE AIR 
Sir,—Major Oliver Stewart paints a realistic picture 
3 an aircraft industry perfectly reorganised and 
lead. 
He might have added that when the operator can 
no longer choose his own equipment it will be finally 
buried.—Y ours faithfully, 


F. E. N. ST. BARBE 
Heron's Farm, Wheathampstead, Hertfordshire 


THE KURDS 


Sir,—In the notice of Kurds, Turks and Arabs pub- 
lished in the Spectator of January 17, your reviewer - 
berates the British Government for not having given 
effect to the Treaty of Sévres, Iraq for being what it 
is, and me for finding satisfactory the decision of the 
League of Nations in the Mosul controversy. 

It is not for me to say whether, at the time of the 
Chanak crisis, the thirteen signatories of the Treaty, 
or failing them the United Kingdom alone, ought to 
have resumed hostilities with Turkey in order to 
enforce ratification and implementation. 

For geographical and human reasons, even in the 
most favourable international conditions, the 
establishment of a united, independent Kurdistan 
would have required many years of firm paternal rule 
of the kind which it is now fashionable to condemn 
or deride as ‘imperialistic’ or ‘colonial.’ But after 1922 
the’ issue was simply whether the vilayet of Mosul 
should revert to Turkey, be incorporated in Iraq, or 
be partitioned. 

Whatever the faults of Iraq may be, of the four 
Middle Eastern countries in which the Kurds are 
found it is in Iraq that they have had the fairest 
deal: it is only there that they are legally recognised 
as a minority having certain rights of their own qua 
Kurds, that the Kurdish language is used for elemen- 
tary education, local administration and legal pro- 
ceedings, and that there is any lively Kurdish cul- 
tural and journalistic activity. As for Layard’s dream, 
it has in large measure come true, and the Kurds 
of the Mosul vilayet are among the beneficiaries — 
Yours faithfully, 

C. J. EDMONDS 
Heronden, Hawkhurst, Kent 


THE METAPHYSICAL POETS 


Sir,—Mr. Thwaite, noting that Miss Gardner begins 
her anthology The Metaphysical Poets with Ralegh, 
suggests that “Drayton’s “Since there’s no help” 
would have shown another aspect of the beginnings.” 
Whatever the claims of this sonnet to be regarded 
as a metaphysical poem, it ‘certainly does not 
illustrate ‘the beginnings.’ It was first published in 
1619, and there is no evidence that it was written 
much earlier.—Yours faithfully, 

J. C. MAXWELL 
King’s College, University of Durham 


SOUTHERN RHODESIAN CRISIS 

Sm,—Among the articles in your paper on January 
17 is one by T. R. M. Creighton, ‘Southern Rhodesian 
Crisis.’ This article contains certain definite in- 
accuracies which should be corrected but, for my part, 
I must content myself with correcting only those 
which refer to what he calls ‘Mr. Field’s Dominion 
Party.’ 

Firstly, it states: ‘It.appears to stand virtually for 
apartheid on the South African model (though it 
attempts to hide it).’ This is: quite incorrect in both 
parts and I know of nothing to support this conten- 
tion in any of our policies or behaviour. The 
bracketed comment is both unworthy and unfortu- 


* nate. 


Secondly, Mr. Creighton asserts that:it is our policy 
to import ‘lowly white artisans to do, qua whites, 
jobs that could be done by Africans.’ This again is 
quite untrue as our policy for African education 
underlines the necessity-for technical training facilities 
for Africans. 

Thirdly, the article suggests that our franchise 
proposals are designed to perpetuate racial politics, 
We have made it quite clear on all occasions that we 
dislike racial politics and special representation. 
Special representation is, however, provided for in 
the Federal Constitution and so we have designed a 
franchise to cope with this situation based on the. 
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belief that if there are special representatives they 
should be elected by the people they represent. 

It is the cause of surprise to me that London 
weeklies that I have always understood to be reput- 
able should be so ill-informed on affairs in Central 
Africa.—Y ours faithfully, WINSTON J. FIELD 

President, Dominion Party 


Karimba, P.O. Box 51, Marandellas, 
Southern Rhodesia 


(Mr. Creighton writes: ‘The Dominion Party’s 
Statement of Principles issued in 1956 “accepts the 
necessity for European political control and leader- 
ship for the foreseeable future. . It recognises the 
existence of two main population | groups and con- 
siders that their way to harmony lies in giving each 
the opportunity to develop its political capacities in 
its own sphere.” Each race in its own sphere under 
European control is an exact statement of the 
Afrikaner doctrine of apartheid, and a rejection of 
partnership. Mr. Field’s disclaimer appears fullyto 
justify my “unworthy and unfortunate” parenthesis. 
(Unworthy, by the way, of what?) 

‘The Statement continues : “Large scale European 
immigration is essential.” Mr. Field said in .the 
Federal Assembly on August 5, 1957, that it was 
necessary to “indulge in properly planned immigra- 
tion on a maximum possible scale.” The Federation 
is full of lowly white artisans—engine drivers, bakers, 
electricians, plumbers, mechanics—doing at between 
£800 and £2,000 a year jobs that in Uganda and even 
in Kenya are done by Africans at under £300. Unless 
Mr. Field will pledge his party, both in these colymns 
and in the Federation, to import no more such e 
and to promote Africans to their positions as quickly 
as they can be trained,-I shall continue to betieve that 
my remarks are too well-informed for him, not too 
ill-informed for the Spectator. 

‘On the franchise, the Staternent proposes an “A” 
roll electing the majority of MPs, to consist of-all 
non-Africans (because they are ipso facto “civilised”’) 
and those few Africans who can produce testimonials 
of “a civilised manner of life” from a number of 
electors and a Magistrate or Native Commissioner 
and can pass an interview by a panel of five 
examiners appointed by the Governor-Generalg The 
complexity of the procedure shows how small a.aum- 
ber is expected. There will be a separate “B” roll for 
Africans only: (apparently to elect only a small num- 
ber of African representatives, but the statement is 
obscure on this) with lower qualifications. If this is 
not “separate racial voting rolls for black and white” 
I can find no betier description of it. These are the 
words I used, not, as Mr. Field’s unconscious mind 
has -it, “to perpetuate racial policies,” though this 
would naturally be the result of the Dominion Party’s 


proposals. . . 
‘I should like Mr. Field to point out my other 
“definite inaccuracies.” "—Editor, Spectator.] 


BOTTLE TOPS 

Sm,—Leslie Adrian, in ‘Consuming Interest,’ seems 
to be unnecessarily worried about bottle tops. Ten 
years ago I was told by a friend that they were,super- 
fluous and that the remains of an opened bottle of 
a carbonated drink kept just as well with no top at 
all. I thought this incredible but proceeded to experi- 
ment, and, to my surprise, found that leaving the 
bottle uncapped causes no greater deterioration in 
the contents than is the case when an airtight stopper 
is used. 

This system would be useless, of course, if the bottle 
were shaken unduly (which there is no need to do) 
and, as in the case of a firmly stoppered bottle, will 
not prevent flatness when the liquid level is low in 
the bottle. 

I assume that the explanation is that the gas used 
in such drinks is heavier than air and therefore does 
not rise unless agitated. At any rate, I have not used 
a bottle top for ten years.—Yours faithfully, 

T. H. EDWARDS 
1532 Mackay Street, Montreal, Canada 


CRISE DE CONSCIENCE ’ 

Sm,—Criticising French policy in Algeria Professor 
D. W. Brogan in your issue of February 7 writes: 
‘We, at least, abdicated in the great manner, “comme 
des messieurs.”’ But which is the ‘white man’s coun- 
try’ comparable to Algeria where Britain abdicated 
in this gentlemanly manner? Kenya? Central Africa? 
I ‘hold no brief for French policy in Algeria. But 
when it comes to making comparisons between the 
British and the French it is only fair to remember 
that the French have, after remarkably little-blood- 


schoolmasters. -avoid. teaching 
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shed, consented to leave large French communities 
(300,000 in Morocco and 200,000 in Tunisia) to the 
mercy of the native majority. Britain has yét to show 
a similar willingness to let the will of the majority 
prevail in so-called plural societies—Y ours faithfully, 

J. H. HUIZINGA 


8 Lennox Gardens Mews, SW1 


CROWNING GLORY 


Sir,—It has been stated that the reason why shipyard 
managers and foremen wore bowler hats was to soften 
the effect of rivets, etc., accidentally dropped on pur- 
pose by disgruntled workers.—Yours faithfully, 
T. H: GIBSON 
Laighpark, 4 Douglas Drive, Cambuslang, 
Lanarkshire 


FIRST THINGS FIRST 


Sir,—There will be wry smiles in town halls and 
council chambers at the Government’s exhortation 
to economise, We are expert in looking at both sides 
of every sixpence and scanning each detail of its 
edge, but the fact remains that we are ordered to 
carry out certain tasks and then denied the means to 
do so. We cannot provide the houses that our people 
need; we cannot even give them water-carriage sanita- 
tion; but at every other level we see waste on a 
ridiculous scale, 

Men and money cannot be spared to build houses, 
but they can be found to persuade people that there 
is an important difference between a number of 
nearly identical washing powders. Graduates can 
travel in whisky that cannot be supplied up to the 
demands of retailers. Civil servants, better paid than 
our excellent officials, can spend two or five or ten 
years referring our schemes back to us before accept- 
ing them unchanged at a time when the cost has 
doubled and the money is unobtainable. The armed 
forces continue on their time-honoured principle of 
never employing one man where they could employ 
four. Fabulous sums are spent on proprietary medi- 
cines for the lack of a little authoritative guidance 
(from the Medical Research Council, for instance, 
or the Royal College of Physicians) on a few simple 
‘symptomatic remedies.” Men and capital are em- 
ployed on a grand scale in bombarding householders 
with unsolicited advertisements. We permit ourselves, 
to take two examples at random, a much larger 
variety of soft drinks and models of motor-cars than 
can be afforded by a nation on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy (variety is the spice of life; spice is a poor 
substitute for bread). ‘Everybody’s business,’ mean- 
while, is nobody’s business. Our people must remain 
unhoused, our roads fall into disrepair, our old 
houses become slums and our slums continue to be 
inhabited, while we tolerate sanitary conditions that 
would have made Dickens reach for the sulphuric 
acid, 

It is small wonder that there is a heavy wastage 
of councillors who never stand for re-election. I look 
forward to the time when councillors all over the 
country protest in a more aggressive manner, de- 
clining to resign their seats but also declining to 
carry out any duties until the government, of what- 
ever colour, allows us to put first things first. They 
could not imprison us all or replace us all by special 
commissioners.—Y ours faithfully, 

DAVID CARGILL 
24 High Street, Maldon, Essex Alderman 


TEACHING HISTORY 

Sir,—Mr. Henschel may teach history, I examine it. 
As an historian he will, I presume, believe in evidence, 
and it is an incontrovertible fact that the majority of 
eighteenth-century 
English history in the sixth form. Furthermore, of 
those that do teach. it the majority still teach those 
absolutes on which I was bred and which Sir Lewis 
Namier and others have shattered. These statements 
are not based on spleen, condescension or ignorance, 


but on observation. Each year for the last thirteen. 


years I have read at the December scholarship exam- 
ination the essays of schoolboys from a hundred 
different schools, public and grammar. This may be 
insufferable; it may be risible; it is, however, true. — 
Yours faithfully, 

: * J. H. PLUMB 
Christ's College, Cambridge 
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AROUND THE UNITED STATES 


Sir,—May I correct the several minor inaccuracies 
in Brian Inglis’s recent and refreshing piece on travel 
in the United States? 

(1) For travel over long distances, the Greyhound 
Lines provides service in ‘double-decker’ buses which 
run swiftly and comfortably over smooth ‘freeways’ 
(gone may read without strain to the eyes). Mr. Inglis 
was misfortunate in drawing an elderly and uncon- 
genial machine. 

(2) Far from risking a rise in blood pressure, one 
who drives on the ‘freeways’ (so-called presumably 
because they are not free—the tolls average from 
a halfpenny to a penny a mile) must learn to fend off 
drowsiness. Driving mile after mile on these six-lane 
concrete ribbons, with virtually no distractions, can 
become a formidable threat to driver alertness, and 
many accidents have involved drivers who have dozed 
at the wheel—with their blood pressures:down. 

(3) The New York subway system may be, as Mr. 
Inglis says, dirty, dank and odorous, but it does pro- 
vide an ample number of maps to the observant—one 
in every subway car in the system. Had Mr. Inglis 
consulted one, he might have moved as easily as he 
does in the ‘London Underground. Also, as a point of 
information, the three subway lines are not ‘rivals’ 
in the true sense of the word: all three are owned and 
operated by the city of New York, and in so far as I 
know, no one either encourages or discourages the 
passenger who wishes to change from one line to 
another. There are numerous transfer points, all 
plainly marked. Incidentally, my mother-in-law, who 
lives in Canajoharie and in deathly fear of subways, 
has no trouble distinguishing between the ‘local’ and 
‘express’ trains. 

(4) Where, I must ask with genuine and wide-eyed 
wonder, could Mr. Inglis have eaten to come off 
feeling as he did? New York has its drawbacks, but 
it is (like. San Francisco) perhaps without peer as a 
gourmet’s paradise. Let Mr. Inglis call on me during 
his next visit here, and I promise to supply him with 
the names of at least a dozen restayrants where he 
may enjoy, for little more than a pound, the kind 
of repast an Englishman (unfortunately) must leave 
his shores to find. And in the hinterlands, countless 
dining-rooms serve excellent tables—to which Dun- 
ean Hines’s directory would have guided him and 
which would have saved him from the dyspepsia that 
no doubt accounts for the sour tone of his observa- 
tions. 

(5) Contrary to the impression that Mr. Inglis may 
have given, Anglophobia is fairty widespread in 
Americans, especially among the large Irish popula- 
tions of New York and Boston. It is not to our credit 
that too many of us still fail to recognise that England 
is, politically, culturally and spiritually, our closest 
ally —Y ours faithfully, LEO HAMALIAN 
351 Harrison Street, Paramus, NJ 

[Brian Inglis writes: ‘The map in every car on the 
New York subway is on a scale so small that it can 
hardly be read; when there are standing passengers 
it cannot even be seen. If Professor Hamalian defers 
consulting railway maps until he is actually on a 
train, he must have done some extensive travelling 
in his time.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


SOFT SOAP 
Sir,—I must disagree with Leslie Adrian's assertion 
(February 7) that ‘the public with reason distrusts 
the tiresome fourpenny offers’ on detergent packets. 
It had been pointed out earlier in the article that 
manufacturers had a ‘reasonable case’ for claiming 
that these offers were genuine. 

Surely price reduction is the form of advertising 
which any sensible person welcomes and would like 
to see encouraged into permanence! Bargain ‘litera- 
ture’ is another matter. Phoney ‘personal’ letters com- 
mending a product addressed to the ‘Lady of the 
House’ are exasperating, but,-as one. whe.has. to 
budget. carefully, I have no objection to. receiving 
coupons from Lux to the value.of a shilling, as I did 
the other day. Buying products at a reduced rate from 
the grocer’s shelves is even less objectionable. 

The real cause for complaint is that these articles, 
and others, are not reduced: in price permanently 
and expensive advertisement, paid for by us, the ’con- 
sumers, cut out.— Yours faithfully, 

YVONNE TOMES 
Grove Manse, Gomersal, near Leeds. - rr 
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- Contemporary Arts 


Abstract and Expressionist 


Tue Arts Council has opened the 
Oo year with a pair of extremely” 
valuable shows, important not only 
as surveys of two historically signi- 
ficant figures, Kandinsky and 
2 Delaunay, but relevant also to so 
much in current painting. Kan- 
“oat i dinsky, who died in 1944, has been 
perhaps the outstanding instance in modern art of 
a painter whose pictorial achievement fails to sup- 
port the claims of his historical position. He was 
almost certainly the author of the first truly non- 
figurative picture. His theoretical writings, and 
especially his first book, Ubér das Geistige in der 
Kunst, have been profoundly influential both out- 
side and within the Bauhaus, where he was one 
of Gropius’s most eminent colleagues. His way of 
setting down forms as if in a void interrelated by 
their own gravitational forces, as it were, and nots 
rooted in any actual or implied ground plan, 
represented a formal innovation of great import- 
ance. His name indeed is firmly written in capital 
letters into the history of twentieth-century art. 

In the forty-five pictures from the Guggenheim 
Collection in New York it is easy to be persuaded 
at a first glance by the early works of his non-,, 
figurative period in exactly the same way as one 
may be instantly absorbed by much of the abstract 
expressionism of recent years. The gesture is bold 
and persuasive and has the apparent vitality which 
is the inevitable consequence of that kind of 
attack upon the canvas, but after forty years the 
vitality. is more apparent than real. These pictures, 
extraordinarily monotonous in their expressive- 
ness, suffer from the same weakness which make 
the later, more deliberate pictures so unconvinc- 
ing. The forms are insubstantial; they have not 
grown into life from their material, paint. The 
picture surface seems no more substantial and 
present than the original layer of canvas. Kan- 
dinsky seems, above all, to have lacked the power 
to create vital and expressive shapes: most of 
them .are inert, sagging in their lifelessness, 
bounded by contours which are hesitant where 
theyneed to be decisive. 

And yet no claims for non-figurative painting 
have been more serious and comprehensive than 
his. He did not wish merely to stimulate and 
satisfy the sensations directly or through associa- 
tion, but to express and evoke within the spectator 
the most intense and refined emotions. He sought 
to understand the nature and operation of pic- 
torial form so as to play upon spiritual response 
with the same immediacy and directness as any 
of his favourite composers among whom were, ap- 
propriately enough when one considers his ‘pro- 
gramme, Wagner and Schénberg. Delaunay was 
at all times a more persuasive artist. His figurative 
pictures, and: especially his variations upon the 
form and associations of the Eiffel Tower, are 
vastly superior to the often sentimental and glibly 
decorative early~ work of » Kandinsky. -His 
Suprematist work exploiting a simple vocabulary 
of colours and shapes and rhythms still sing out 
with-an enjoyable and dynamic optimism in spite 
of a pervading clumsiness and the death of. his 
theories. ° 

The first weeks of the new year also brought 
to London a great. deal of current abstraction— 
expressionist or dynamic at least—at the ICA, in 
the exhibition at Tooth’s called ‘The Exploration 








of Form’ and, in greater strength than before, at 
the London Group where Alan Davie’s large pic- 
ture is the most noticeable work in a disappoint- 
ing show. It is claimed in the introduction to the 
Tooth’s catalogue that this artistic tendency pro- 
poses a new concept of form, one which we shall 
understand all the better by consulting non- 
Euclidean geometries and the patterns of be- 
haviour in man discovered by the sociologists. 
However that may be, anyone who has come to 
terms with the Kandinskys of 1910-19 should not 
find the abstract expressionism of the Fifties 
difficult to approach. But there the connection 
between the one and the other ends. Kandinsky’s 
art was fundamentally purposive; at the heart of 
his theories lay a fervent concern for the spiritual 
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efficacy of art. Most of the new generation assume 
a non-responsible attitude. Again, he believed— 
and this is implicit also in Delaunay—that there 
is a quintessence of art which is beyond time and 
nationality. Today there is a widespread scepti- 
cism as to the reality of any permanent artistic 
values and a common suggestion that paintings 
should be as expendable as a tin can. Kandinsky’s 
gestures with the brush and pigment were never 
intended to comprise the work’s essential content; 
for*him the materials of painting had no special 
or uncommon significance except as material or 
vehicle through which idea and feeling were 
Stated. He was trying to symbolise common 
spiritual experience, whereas the majority of 
action painters simply desire to leave their mark. 
It is tempting to find a charitable reason for the 
failings of this most serious painter and say that 
such a desire to achieve the ‘spiritual in art’ must 
result in a certain fragility and ineloquence of 
form. But it is an inescapable fact that painting 
speaks through its material presence, for which 
no transcendental philosophy or non-Euclidean 
geometry is a sufficient substitute. 


BASIL TAYLOR 


Dungeons of the. Mind 


3 
The Potting Shed. By Graham 

Greene. (Globe.) 

ON one point at least, Graham 
Greene evidently believes, Catho- 
lic and Freudian can agree. Where 
the mind suffers from some shock 
too agonising to be bearable, it 
2 has a mechanism whereby the 
episode can be locked away—repressed. But 
though memory cannot reach him, the restless 
prisoner continues to haunt us from the dungeons 
of our unconscious, driving us to worry, despair, 
and perhaps to suicide. To be free from him, we 
must force our minds back to the scene of the 
shock—in this case the potting shed—break it 
open, and face the horror within. To do this we 
must choose our road. In this case, the scales 
are weighted against the psychiatrist, partly be- 
cause God has intervened decisively at the start 
of the affair, and partly because the rationalist 
who keeps on trying to intervene at the end of it 
is of such transcendental stupidity that he would 
drive anybody into the arms of the Faith from 
sheer boredom. But the real choice, Mr. Greene 
leaves us in no doubt, is not between Faith and 
Reason, but between Freud’s Way and God’s 
Way. 

Being certain which of the two is the right way, 
Mr. Greene imagines that he is being fair-minded, 
redressing the balance by leaning over backwards 
to be charitable to the exponent of the wrong 
one. The psychiatrist who treats James Callifer is 
sympathetic and understanding; the priest is an 
alcoholic who has lost his faith. This kind of 
balancing is spurious, because the author knows 
that it will be through the priest that Callifer will 
find himseif: more.spurious even than painting 
the priest white and the psychiatrist black, because 
the. deception is deliberate. On an intellectual level 
The Potting Shed* is, in amy. case, trite. The 
psychiatrist appears to have.picked up his craft by 
assiduous reading’ of The Seventh Veil; the 
rationalist is a figure preserved by. some feat of 
taxidermy from around 1900; aad the reasons for 
the priest’s moral collapse are desperately un- 
convincing. , 

Yet these things need not. have: mattered. The 


* The English version of The, Potting Shed, which 
has a different third act from that which appears in 
the American edition, has been published by Heine- 
mann (8s. 6d.). cay 








Potting Shed is less a play of ideas than a con- 
flict of feelings; and it is not necessary to share 
the creed of priest, rationalist or psychiatrist to 
get-caught up in, and moved by, their passionate 
search for certainty. We can be moved, too, by 
the dilemma of James Callifer, terrified of and 
yet determined to discover the potting shed's 
secret.) have a notion that the play could have 
been at least as effective theatrically as The Power 
and ‘the Glory, given a suitable cast. But the, 
method by which casts are selected in the West- 
End itself needs psychiatric investigation. It is 
difficult to think of any actor more completely 
unsuited to the part of James Callifer than John 
Gielgud: not since a long-forgotten piece called, 
I think, He Was Born Gay has he looked so ill 
at ease; he goes through the. evening with the 
air of a man who has got into the wrong theatre 
but--finding himself among vaguely familiar 
faces—decides bravely to carry on. This naturally 
makes things difficult for Irene Worth: although 
incapable of failure, even in so wretched a part, 
she none the less often gives the impression that 
she would prefer to clamber down into the stalls 
and sit the rest of the evening out. And there 
is the young girl, on whom much of the play's 
impact depends; as played, she exudes not the 
salutary artlessness of a lonely child but - the 
pertness of a future prefect. With the exception of 
Redmond Phillips as the priest, nobody in this 
lamentable production appears to have any notion 
of what the author is trying to do; a parish 
amateur dramatic society, given actors capable of 
expressing feeling, would do better than this dis- 
tinguished but bewildered cast. 

BRIAN INGLIS 





The Soectator 


FEBRUARY 16, 1833 

Tue King of Holland promulgated.a decree at Flush- 
ing on the 7th instant, imposing a toll and scale of 
duties on the navigation of the Scheldt. The duties 
are oppressive, and the mode in which they are to be 
collected is in the highest degree annoying. We -pre- 
sume that this new attempt to create trouble will-be 
resisted. The political state of Europe: must indeed 
be unpreeedented, and the balance of .power more 
effectually preserved than ever, when. a fourth-rate 
sovereign can thus insult with impunity two ‘such 
powerfuk nations. as England and France. - All ‘the 
menarchs of Europe stand evidently in great awe of 
each other: ~ ; 
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belief that if there are special representatives they 
should be elected by the people they represent. 

It is the cause of surprise to me that London 
weeklies that I have always understood to be reput- 
able should be so ill-informed on affairs in Central 
Africa.—Y ours faithfully, WINSTON J. FIELD 

President, Dominion Party 


Karimba, P.O. Box 51, Marandellas, 
Southern Rhodesia 


{Mr. Creighton writes: ‘The Dominion Party’s 
Statement of Principles issued in 1956 “accepts the 
necessity for European political control and leader- 
ship for the foreseeable future. . . . It recognises the 
existence of two main population groups and con- 
siders that their way to harmony lies in giving each 
the opportunity to develop its political capacities in 
its own sphere.” Each race in its own sphere under 
European control is an exact statement of the 
Afrikaner doctrine of apartheid, and a rejection of 
partnership. Mr. Field’s disclaimer appears fullyto 
justify my “unworthy and unfortunate” parenthesis. 
(Unworthy, by the way, of what?) 

‘The Statement continues: “Large scale European 
immigration is essential.” Mr. Field said in ‘the 
Federal Assembly on August 5, 1957, that it was 
necessary to “indulge in properly planned immigra- 
tion on a maximum possible scale.” The Federation 
is full of lowly white artisans—engine drivers, bakers, 
electricians, plumbers, mechanics—doing at between 
£800 and £2,000 a year jobs that in Uganda and even 
in Kenya are done by Africans at under £300. Unless 
Mr. Field will pledge his party, both in these columns 
and in the Federation, to import no more such e 
and to promote Africans to their positions as quickly 


as they can be trained,-I shall continue to betieve that . 


my remarks are too well-informed for him, not too 
ill-informed for the Spectator. 

‘On the franchise, the Statement proposes an “A” 
roll electing the majority of MPs, to consist of-all 
non-Africans (because they are ipso facto “civilised”) 
and those few Africans who can produce testimonials 
of “a civilised manner of life” from a number of 
electors and a Magistrate or Native Commissioner 
and can pass an interview by a panel of five 
examiners appointed by the Governor-Generalg The 
complexity of the procedure shows how small a.aum- 
ber is expected. There will be a separate “B” roll for 
Africans only. (apparently to elect only a small num- 
ber of African representatives, but the statement is 
obscure on this) with lower qualifications. If this is 
not “separate racial voting rolls for black and white” 
I can find no better description of it. These are the 
words I used, not, as Mr. Field’s unconscious mind 
has it, “to perpetuate racial policies,” though this 
would naturally be the result of the Dominion Party’s 


proposals. f 
‘I should like Mr. Field to point out my other 
“definite inaccuracies.” "Editor, Spectator.] 


BOTTLE TOPS 

Sir,—Leslie Adrian, in ‘Consuming Interest,’ seems 
to be unnecessarily worried about bottle tops. Ten 
years ago I was told by a friend that they were,super- 
fluous and that the remains of an opened bottle of 
a carbonated drink kept just as well with no top at 
all. I thought this incredible but proceeded to experi- 
ment, and, to my surprise, found that leaving the 
bottle uncapped causes no greater deterioration in 
the contents than is the case when an airtight stopper 
is used. 

This system would be useless, of course, if the bottle 
were shaken unduly (which there is no need to do) 
and, as in the case of a firmly stoppered bottle, will 
not prevent flatness when the liquid level is low in 
the bottle. 

I assume that the explanation is that the gas used 
in such drinks is heavier than air and therefore does 
not rise unless agitated. At any rate, I have not used 
a bottle top for ten years.— Yours faithfully, 

T. H. EDWARDS 
1532 Mackay Street, Montreal, Canada 


CRISE DE CONSCIENCE : 
Sm,—Criticising French policy in Algeria Professor 
D. W. Brogan in your issue of February 7 writes: 
‘We, at least, abdicated in the great manner, “comme 
des messieurs.”’’ But which is the ‘white man’s coun- 
try’ comparable to Algeria where Britain abdicated 
in this gentlemanly manner? Kenya? Central Africa? 
I hold no brief for French policy in Algeria. But 
when it comes to making comparisons between the 
British and the French it is only fair to remember 
that the French have, after remarkably little blood- 
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shed, consented to leave large French communities 
(300,000 in Morocco and 200,000 in Tunisia) to the 
mercy of the native majority. Britain has yét to show 
a similar willingness to let the will of the majority 
prevail in so-called plural societies—Y ours faithfully, 

J. H. HUIZINGA 


8 Lennox Gardens Mews, SW1 


CROWNING GLORY 
Sir,—It has been stated that the reason why shipyard 
managers and foremen wore bowler hats was to soften 
the effect of rivets, etc., accidentally dropped on pur- 
pose by disgruntled workers.—Y ours faithfully, 

T. H: GIBSON 
Laighpark, 4 Douglas Drive, Cambuslang, 

Lanarkshire 


FIRST THINGS FIRST 


Sir,—There will be wry smiles in town halls and 
council chambers at the Government’s exhortation 
to economise. We are expert in looking at both sides 
of every sixpence and scanning each detail of its 
edge, but the fact remains that we are ordered to 
carry out certain tasks and then denied the means to 
do so. We cannot provide the houses that our people 
need; we cannot even give them water-carriage sanita- 
tion; but at every other level we see waste on a 
ridiculous scale, 

Men and money cannot be spared to build houses, 
but they can be found to persuade people that there 
is an important difference between a number of 
nearly identical washing powders. Graduates can 
travel in whisky that cannot be supplied up to the 
demands of retailers. Civil servants, better paid than 
our excellent officials, can spend two or five or ten 
years referring our schemes back to us before accept- 
ing them unchanged at a time when the cost has 
doubled and the money is unobtainable. The armed 
forces continue on their time-honoured principle of 
never employing one man where they could employ 
four. Fabulous sums are spent on proprietary medi- 
cines for the lack of a little authoritative guidance 
(from the Medical Research Council, for instance, 
or the Royal College of Physicians) on a few simple 
‘symptomatic remedies.’ Men and capital are em- 
ployed on a grand scale in bombarding householders 
with unsolicited advertisements. We permit ourselves, 
to take two examples at random, a much larger 
variety of soft drinks and models of motor-cars than 
can be afforded by a nation on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy (variety is the spice of life; spice is a poor 
substitute for bread). ‘Everybody’s business,’ mean- 
while, is nobody’s business. Our people must remain 
unhoused, our roads fall into disrepair, our old 
houses become slums and our slums continue to be 
inhabited, while we tolerate sanitary conditions that 
would have made Dickens reach for the sulphuric 
acid, 

It is small wonder that there is a heavy wastage 
of councillors who never stand for re-election. I look 
forward to the time when councillors all over the 
country protest in a more aggressive manner, de- 
clining to resign their seats but also declining to 
carry out any duties until the government, of what- 
ever colour, allows us to put first things first. They 
could not imprison us all or replace us all by special 
commissioners.—Y ours faithfully, 

DAVID CARGILL 
24 High Street, Maldon, Essex Alderman 


TEACHING HISTORY 


Sir,—Mr. Henschel may teach history, I examine it. 
As an historian he will, I presume, believe in evidence, 
and it is an incontrovertible fact that the majority of 
ters .avoid teaching _ eighteenth-century 
English history in the sixth form. Furthermore, of 
those that do teach. it the majority still teach those 
absolutes on which I was bred and which Sir Lewis 
Namier and others have shattered. These statements 
are not based on spleen, condescension or ignorance, 
but on observation. Each year for the last thirteen 
years I have read at the December scholarship exam- 
ination the essays of schoolboys from a hundred 
different schools, public and grammar. This may be 
insufferable; it may be risible; it is, however, true.— 
Yours faithfully, 
bakiier’ J. H. PLUMB 
Christ's College, Cambridge : 
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AROUND THE UNITED STATES 


Sir,—May I correct the several minor inaccuracies 
in Brian !Inglis’s recent and refreshing piece on travel 
in the United States? 

(1) For travel over long distances, the Greyhound 
Lines provides service in ‘double-decker’ buses which 
run swiftly and comfortably over smooth ‘freeways’ 
(one may read without strain to the eyes). Mr. Inglis 
was misfortunate in drawing an elderly and uncon- 
genial machine. 

(2) Far from risking a rise in blood pressure, one 
who drives on the ‘freeways’ (so-called presumably 
because they are not free—the tolls average from 
a halfpenny to a penny a mile) must learn to fend off 
drowsiness. Driving mile after mile on these six-lane 
concrete ribbons, with virtually no distractions, can 
become a formidable threat to driver alertness, and 
many accidents have involved drivers who have dozed 
at the wheel—with their blood pressures down. 

(3) The New York subway system may be, as Mr. 
Inglis says, dirty, dank and odorous, but it does pro- 
vide an ample number of maps to the observant—one 
in every subway car in the system. Had Mr. Inglis 
consulted one, he might have moved as easily as he 
does in the London Underground. Also, as a point of 
information, the three subway lines are not ‘rivals’ 
in the true sense of the word: all three are owned and 
operated by the city of New York, and in so far as I 
know, no one either encourages or discourages the 
passenger who wishes to change from one line to 
another. There are numerous transfer points, all 
plainly marked. Incidentally, my mother-in-law, who 
lives in Canajoharie and in deathly fear of subways, 
has no trouble distinguishing between the ‘local’ and 
‘express’ trains. 

(4) Where, I must. ask with genuine and wide-eyed 
wonder, could Mr. Inglis have eaten to come off 
feeling as he did? New York has its drawbacks, but 
it is (like. San Francisco) perhaps without peer as a 
gourmet’s paradise. Let Mr. Inglis call on me during 
his next visit here, and I promise to supply him with 
the names of at least a dozen restayrants where he 
may enjoy, for little more than a pound, the kind 
of repast an Englishman (unfortunately) must leave 
his shores to find. And in the hinterlands, countless 
dining-rooms serve excellent tables—to which Dun- 
ean Hines’s directory would have guided him and 
which would have saved him from the dyspepsia that 
no doubt accounts for the sour tone of his observa- 
tions. 

(5) Contrary to the impression that Mr. Inglis may 
have given, Anglophobia is fairly widespread in 
Americans, especially among the large Irish popula- 
tions of New York and Boston. It is not to our credit 
that too many of us still fail to recognise that England 
is, politically, culturally and spiritually, our closest 
ally —Y ours faithfully, LEO HAMALIAN 
351 Harrison Street, Paramus, NJ 

[Brian Inglis writes: “The map in every car on the 
New York subway is on a scale so small that it can 
hardly be read; when there are standing passengers 
it cannot even be seen. If Professor Hamalian defers 
consulting railway maps until he is actually on a 
train, he must have done some extensive travelling 
in his time.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


SOFT SOAP 
Sir,—1 must disagree with Leslie Adrian’s assertion 
(February 7) that ‘the public with reason distrusts 
the tiresome fourpenny offers’ on detergent packets. 
It had-been pointed out earlier in the article that 
manufacturers had a ‘reasonable case’ for claiming 
that these offers were genuine. 

Surely price reduction is the form of advertising 
which any sensible person welcomes and would like 
to see encouraged into permanence! Bargain ‘litera- 
ture’ is another matter. Phoney ‘personal’ letters com- 
mending a product addressed to the ‘Lady of the 
House’ are exasperating, but,-as one. who.has. to 
budget. carefully, I have no objection to receiving 
coupons from Lux to the value.of a shilling, as I did 
the other day. Buying products at a reduced rate from 
the grocer’s shelves is even less objectionable. 

The real cause for complaint is that these articles, 
and others, are not reduced: in price permanently 
and expensive advertisement, paid for by us, the’con- 
sumers, cut out.— Yours faithfully, 

YVONNE TOMES 
Grove Manse, Gomersal, near Leeds 
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Tue Arts Council has opened the 

Oo year with a pair of extremel¥ 
valuable shows, important not only 

as surveys of two historically signi- 

ficant figures, Kandinsky and 

2 Delaunay, but relevant also to so 
much in current painting. Kan- 

“aut Ginsky, who died in 1944, has been 
perhaps the outstanding instance in modern art of 
a painter whose pictorial achievement fails to sup- 
port the claims of his historical position. He was 
almost certainly the author of the first truly non- 
figurative picture. His theoretical writings, and 
especially his first book, Uber das Geistige in der 
Kunst, have been profoundly influential both out- 
side and within the Bauhaus, where he was one 
of Gropius’s most eminent colleagues. His way of 
setting down forms as if in a void interrelated by 
their own gravitational forces, as it were, and nots 
rooted in any actual or implied ground plan, 
represented a formal innovation of great import- 
ance. His name indeed is firmly written in capital 

letters into the history of twentieth-century art. 

In the forty-five pictures from the Guggenheim 
Collection in New York it is easy to be persuaded 
at a first glance by the early works of his non-,, 
figurative period in exactly the same way as one 
may be instantly absorbed by much of the abstract 
expressionism of recent years. The gesture is bold 
and persuasive and has the apparent vitality which 
is the inevitable consequence of that kind of 
attack upon the canvas, but after forty years the 
vitality. is more apparent than real. These pictures, 
extraordinarily monotonous in their expressive- 
ness, suffer from the same weakness which make 
the later, more deliberate pictures so unconvinc- 
ing. The forms are insubstantial; they have not 
grown into life from their material, paint. The 
picture surface seems no more substantial and 
present than the original layer of canvas. Kan- 
dinsky seems, above all, to have lacked the power 
to create vital and expressive shapes: most of 
them are inert, sagging in their lifelessness, 
bounded by contours which are hesitant where 
they need to be decisive. 

And yet no claims for non-figurative painting 
have been more serious and comprehensive than 
his. He did not wish merely to stimulate and 
satisfy the sensations directly or through associa- 
tion, but to express and evoke within the spectator 
the most intense and refined emotions. He sought 
to understand the nature and operation of pic- 
torial form so as to play upon spiritual response 
with the same immediacy and directness as any 
of his favourite composers among whom were, ap- 
propriately enough when one considers his pro- 
gramme, Wagner and Schénberg. Delaunay was 
at all times.a more persuasive artist. His figurative 
pictures, and: especially his variations upon the 
form and associations of the Eiffel Tower, are 
vastly superior to the often sentimental and glibly 
decorative early: work of © Kandinsky. -His 
Suprematist work exploiting a simple vocabulary 
of colours and shapes and rhythms still sing out 
with-an enjoyable and dynamic optimism in spite 
of a pervading clumsiness and the death ‘of. his 
theories. - 

The first weeks of the new year also brought 
to London a great. deal of current abstraction— 
expressionist or dynamic at least—at the ICA, in 
the exhibition at Tooth’s called ‘The Exploration 
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Abstract and Expressionist 


of Form’ and, in greater strength than before, at 
the London Group where Alan Davie’s large pic- 
ture is the most noticeable work in a disappoint- 
ing show. It is claimed in the introduction to the 
Tooth’s catalogue that this artistic tendency pro- 
poses a new concept of form, one which we shall 
understand all the better by consulting non- 
Euclidean geometries and the patterns of be- 
haviour in man discovered by the sociologists. 
However that may be, anyone who has come to 
terms with the Kandinskys of 1910-19 should not 
find the abstract expressionism of the Fifties 
difficult to approach. But there the connection 
between the one and the other ends. Kandinsky’s 
art was fundamentally purposive; at the heart of 
his theories lay a fervent concern for the spiritual 
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efficacy of art. Most of the new generation assume 
a non-responsible attitude. Again, he believed— 
and this is implicit also in Delaunay—that there 
is a quintessence of art which is beyond time and 
nationality. Today there is a widespread scepti- 
cism as fo the reality of any permanent artistic 
values and a common suggestion that paintings 
should be as expendable as a tin can. Kandinsky’s 
gestures with the brush and pigment were never 
intended to comprise the work’s essential content; 
for ‘him the materials of painting had no special 
or uncommon significance except as material or 
vehicle through which idea and feeling were 
Stated. He was. trying to symbolise common 
Spiritual experience, whereas the majority of 
action painters simply desire to leave their mark. 
It is tempting to find a charitable reason for the 
failings-of this most serious painter and say that 
such a desire to achieve the ‘spiritual in art’ must 
result in a certain fragility and ineloquence of 
form. But it is an inescapable fact that painting 
speaks through its material presence, for which 
no transcendental philosophy or non-Euclidean 
geometry is a sufficient substitute. 


BASIL TAYLOR 


Dungeons of the. Mind 


= 
The Potting Shed. By Graham 
Greene. (Globe.) 

ON one point at least, Graham 
Greene evidently believes, Catho- 
lic and Freudian can agree. Where 
the mind suffers from some shock 
too agonising to be bearable, it 
a has a mechanism whereby the 
episode can be locked away—repressed. But 
though memory cannot reach him, the restless 
prisoner continues to haunt us from the dungeons 
of our unconscious, driving us to worry, despair, 
and perhaps to suicide. To be free from him, we 
must force our minds back to the scene of the 
shock—in this case the potting shed—break it 
open, and face the horror within. To do this we 
must choose our road. In this case, the scales 
are weighted against the psychiatrist, partly be- 
cause God has intervened decisively at the start 
of the affair, and partly because the rationalist 
who keeps on trying to intervene at the end of it 
is of such transcendental stupidity that he would 
drive anybody into the arms of the Faith from 
sheer boredom. But the real choice, Mr. Greene 
leaves us in no doubt, is not between Faith and 
Reason, but between Freud’s Way and God's 

Way. 

Being certain which of the two is the right way, 
Mr. Greene imagines that he is being fair-minded, 
redressing the balance by leaning over backwards 
to be charitable to the exponent of the wrong 
one. The psychiatrist who treats James Callifer is 
sympathetic and understanding; the priest is an 
alcoholic who has lost his faith. This kind of 
balancing is spurious, because the author knows 
that it will be through the priest that Callifer will 
find himself: more.spurious even than painting 
the priest white and the psychiatrist black, because 
the deception is deliberate. On an intellectual level 
The Potting Shed* is, in amy case, trite. The 
psychiatrist appears to have.picked- up his craft by 
assiduous reading of The Seventh Veil; the 
rationalist is a figure preserved by some feat of 
taxidermy from around 1900; and the reasons for 
the priest’s moral collapse are desperately un- 
convincing. ' 

Yet these things need not. have: mattered. The 


* The English version of The, Potting Shed, which 
has a different third act from that which appears in 
the American edition, has been: published by Heine- 
mann (8s. 6d.). ? 





Potting Shed is less a play of ideas than a con- 
flict of feelings; and it is not necessary to share 
the creed of priest, rationalist or psychiatrist to 
get.caught up in, and moved by, their passionate 
search for certainty. We can be moved, too, by 
the dilemma of James Callifer, terrified of and 
yet determined to discover the potting shed's 
secret.\I have a notion that the play could have 
been at least as effective theatrically as The Power 
and ‘the Glory, given a suitable cast. But the, 
method by which casts are selected in the West 
End itself needs psychiatric investigation. It is 
difficult to think of any actor more completely 
unsuited to the part of James Callifer than John 
Gielgud: not since a long-forgotten piece called, 
I think, He Was Born Gay has he looked so ill 
at ease; he goes through the. evening with. the 
air of a man who has got into the wrong theatre 
but—finding himself among vaguely familiar 
faces—decides bravely to carry on. This naturally 
makes things difficult for Irene Worth: although 
incapable of failure, even in so wretched a. part, 
she none the less often gives the impression that 
she would prefer to clamber down into the stalls 
and sit the rest of the evening out. And there 
is the young girl, on whom much of the play’s 
impact depends; as played, she exudes not the 
salutary artlessness of a lonely child but the 
pertness of a future prefect. With the exception of 
Redmond Phillips as the priest, nobody in this 
lamentable production appears to have any notion 
of what the author is trying to do; a parish 
amateur dramatic society, given actors capable of 
expressing feeling, would do better than this dis- 
tinguished but bewildered cast. 

BRIAN INGLIS 





The Svectator 


FEBRUARY 16, 1833 

Tue King of Holland promulgated.a decree at Flush- 
ing on the 7th instant, imposing a toll and scale of 
duties on the navigation of the Schelet. The duties 
are oppressive, and the mode in which they are to be 
collected is in the highest degree annoying. We -pre- 
sume that this new attempt to create trouble will-be 
resisted. The political. state of Europe. must indeed 
be unpreeedented, and the balance of .power more 
effectually preserved than ever, when. a fourth-rate 
sovereign can thus insult with impunity two such 
powerfuk nations. as England and France. : All ‘the 
menarchs of Europe stand evidently in great awe of 
each other: ~ : ‘ 








Through Eastern Windows 


The Unvanquished. (Academy.}— 
Sayonara. (Warner.)—A Tale of 
Fwo Cities. (Odeon, Leicester 
Square.) 


THERE are two films about distant 
parts this week, about places with 
unknown and, to most of us here, 
exotic customs and unfamiliar 
ways of dealing with emotion and human relation- 
ships; and very neatly they contrast the two 
Opposing ways of showing a place to the rest of 
the world. One takes the simplest, the other the 
most spectacular, side of life there; one is an 
inside, the other a foreigner’s, view. One shows 
us everyday life, explaining little, commenting 
hardly at all; the other shows us everything un- 
usual, different from ourselves, with footnotes.and 
illustrations; one selects, as every work of art must 
do, the other collects, like an encyclopedia. One 
has no propagandist aim, the other tries its hardest 
to wave a liberal flag; but it is the first that makes 
us feel the similarity of races, the metaphorical 
life of people binding them through every aceiden- 
tal difference, and the other that puzzles and dis- 
heartens with the apparent disparity betweéfeone 





culture and the next, and the almost insuperable. 


barriers to understanding. 

The first is Satyajit Ray's sequel to his beautiful 
Pather Panchali, which carries on the story of the 
poorish Bengali family—Harihar, his wife, and 
the small son Abu—after they have moved to 
Benares. The roundness and completeness of the 
first film made me approach its sequel warily, 
wondering if the flavour of the first film could 
possibly be repeated. It isn’t: we no longer’see 
things with the eyes of childhood; but the film 
is as rounded and complete as its predecessor. 
You do not need to see one film to appreciate the 
other; each gives a full rich view of an India no 
foreigner could hope to penetrate, a view that 
comes from the unselfconscious sight of humdrum 
moments. We never know, for instance, what the 
meal exactly consists of: but we see how it is 
eaten, and the particular movement of hand and 
head become after a while as familiar, almost, as 
the European movements with knife and fork. 
Clothes, housework, the daily routine, are never 
explained, exactly: we simply see them in action, 
hear scraps of conversation, catch glimpses of this 
and that. And out of the scraps, the unforced 
moments of uneventful days, a complete, even 
elaborate picture is built up. Where, before, the 
picture was lyrical, a child’s outward-looking view 
of things, it is now a dreamier, less explicit one. 
Abu is no longer a child of bright charm and 
brilliant watching eyes; he grows into a skinny, 
moustached adolescent, inward-looking, guarded, 
who must fight for the right to go his own way, 
and must seem to treat his widowed mother, at 
times, with harshness. Alone, she clings to her 
son; the break is inevitable, and seems*perhaps 
crueller than it would in a Western context be- 
cause the formality of Indian family relationships 
forbids the expressions of affection we find nor- 
mal. Cold greetings and cold goodbyes, they look 
on the face of it between mother and son; but 
underneath is the eternal cycle of the generations 
that everyone can understand, touchingly and 
above all truthfully examined. 


The other film is the much-trumpeted Sayonara, 
an idyll set in the new fashionable film-country, 
Japan. It is long but seems much longer, showing 
us a postcard land of blossom, and bridges 
humped over gurgling streams, and tea cere- 
monies, and saki ceremonies, and festivals with 
fireworks, and kimonos, and hot baths, and the 


rest of it; and since a little sightseeing, in any 
country, goes a long way, one very soon starts 
longing for a bit of simple Japanesery without all 
that obtrusive local detail. As propaganda, it is a 
plea. for understanding of marriages between 
Americans and Japanese (American men, that is, 
and Japanese women: when it comes to an 
American girl being attracted by a Japanese man, 
he is played, with a grotesque lot of eye-screwing, 
by Ricardo Montalban). Marlon Brando plays 
a dyed-in-the-wool Southern officer, son of a 
general, engaged to a general’s daughter, and well 
set in the military groove; when we first meet him 
a reactionary, a prig, and something of a bore. His 
performance I found merely eccentric. Maybe 
Southerners are really as mannered as this, maybe 
they crunch and mumble up their words so that 
you have to strain to catch a phrase here and 
there: Baby Doll and her friends, after all, made 
us accept them as a good deal odder. But Paul 
Osborne, who wrote the script from James 
Mitchener’s novel, is no Tennessee Williams, nor 
is Joshua Logan, the director, an Elia Kazan; and 
Brando’s hero, perhaps for this reason, struck me 
as artificial and unlikely, a caricature of all 
literary Southerners, with their grunting elegance, 
their slightly well-fed physique (sulking, Brando 
looks unappetisingly like our Elvis), their faintly 
degenerate formality, their absurd insistence on 
the ancientness of their civilisation. Pooh! One 
loves (I do, at any rate) the literary South, like 
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the cinematic West, but at moments the steamy air 
gets oppressive and makes one long to lift the lid 
and clear it; and this Method-trained Southern 
hero is getting to be rather repetitive. A newcomer 
called Red Buttons and an enchanting and un- 
glamorised Japanese actress called Miyoshi 
Umeki, as a husband and wife who choose death 

grather than separation, give the film its only 
touches of solid truth. The Japanese heroine, 
Miiko Taka, is beautiful but wholly unconvinc- 
ing: like the whole film, in fact. 

Dickens’s plots (overgrown with a tangle of 
minor characters, uproarious or melodramatic 
asides, flashbacks, sidetracks; and the sheer in- 
ability to say anything in a straightforward sort of 
way, that almost entirely obscures the main 
action) do well in the cinema, that pruner and 
selector of literature and, when it wants to be, of 
life. Seeing the new British Tale of Two Cities 1 
got the hang, for the first time, of those gargoyle- 
like ladies Madame Defarge and the Vengeance, 
and Prossie, and old Doctor Manette and the rest 
of them. Ralph Thomas’s direction and T. E. B. 
Clarke’s script between them make the whole 
thing beautifully lucid, with some good crowd 
scenes that manage to suggest cloudy prints and 
modern fury all at once, and an unobtrusively 
dramatic use of the guillotine knife in the last min- 
utes. Dirk Bogarde makes a wan, wistful Sydney 
Carton, Dorothy Tutin an out-of-period Lucie and 
of the minor characters Rosalie Crutchley’s in- 
spired hamming as Madame Defarge sticks in 
my head for being exactly like an animated Phiz 
illustration. ISABEL QUIGLY 


Tippett and the Orchestra 


g, SINCE he wrote his opera The Mid- 
<2 summer Marriage, Michael Tip- 
-w. pett, already the great eccentric 
@: among English composers, has 
advanced perceptibly along that 
> path until his music now begins at 
times to approach the almost 
lunatic inspiration of Messiaen’s or 





Scriabin’s. This first became marked in the Piano 


Concerto a couple of years ago, and he has now 


followed this up with a Symphony No. 2, com- ~ 


missioned by the BBC and given its first perfor- 
mance last week, which is very much of the same 
phase, although more diverse in mood and freer 
in formal treatment. “Very strange and lovely’ is 
how at one stage of its composition it was un- 
selfconsciously described to me by the composer, 
who often givés the impression of being de- 
lightedly amazed at the music that comes out of 
him. The adjectives are both right, and in general 
the stranger the music the lovelier. The two 
qualities are most concentrated in the formally 
rhapsodic last movement, .the predominant 
characteristic of which is defined by Tippett as 
‘fantasy,’ and in the slow movement, where the 
sense of ‘tenderness’ that he suggests as a definition 
of its emotional character is conveyed in even 
more ‘fantastic’ musical terms. 

Such fantasy has always been abundant in 


Tippett’s music, in melody, harmony, counter- . 


point and rhythm: Now, like Vaughan Williams 
in his recent symphonies, he has taken to the 
delights of orchestral sound, and is allowing his 
fantasy free reign in this branch of musical inven- 
tion too. It is this that yields the strangest things 
of all in his recent music—and contributes to 
many of the loveliest. Extraordinary’ sounds 
emerge in the new symphony from trumpet, 
horns and trombones. Some new and magical 
effects of orchestral harmony and sonority arise, 
as in the slow movement of the Piano Concerto, 
out of Tippeit’s use of the piano. In cantabile 





writing for strings, solo or concerted, he has 
always been a master, and there are beautiful 
examples here in every movement. He is least suc- 
cessful in his use of the woodwind. The second 
theme of the first movement, a lyrical melody with 
an elaborate but delicate contrapuntal accompani- 
ment scored for this department of the orchestra, 
was confused and ineffective in sound. This move- 
ment was altogether the least pleasing orchestrally, 
and although most of its busy figurations are on 
the strings, the general effect reminded me of the 
ill-judged and uneuphonious brassy rattle of the 
corresponding movement in Bartok’s Second 
«Piano Concerto, scored without strings at all. 
Even where the sound does come off, Tippett’s 
writing for the instruments is often awkward, and 
there are many musicians, especially among 
orchestral players, who would maintain that he 
simply cannot score. The leader of the BBC 
Symphony Orchestra refused to attempt the 
scherzo, an enchantingly gay and rhythmically 
witty piece, at the speed that the music obviously 
needed, on the grounds that it was impossible 
for the orchestra at that speed. (At the repeat 
performance they did take it slightly faster.) There 
is more to scoring, however, than writing well for 
the instruments, and out of the very awkward- 
ness of his writing Tippett has created a style of 
orchestration that, despite its occasional failures, 
is more personal and original, and has added more 
to our experience of sound than that of many 
more ‘competent’ writers. Without trying to 
equate Tippett with Beethoven ‘on any terms, it 
is worth remembering that’ as Beethoven grew 
older, and longer out of touch with the physical 
sound of instruments, his writing, first for piano, 
then for voice, then for string quartet, grew 
steadily more strained and wunpractical. We 
accept this as part of the voice of late Beethoven, 
and it must be the same with Tippett. There is no 
voice in English music today more worth listening 
to. * COLIN MASON 


TI 
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‘William Faulkner 


ILLIAM FAULKNER’S early reputation, among 

the avant-garde in America, France and 
England, was based on his having applied ad- 
vanced modernities of technique, accompanied by 
a richly significant symbolism, to such outré 
subjects as idiots, poor-whites and moral defec- 
tives, in the glamorous-sinister setting of the 
‘decadent’ South. Passages such as that in Light 
in August describing the nymphomaniac New 
England spinster were quoted as typical : 

She would be wild then, in the close, breathing 
halfdark without walls, with her wild hair;-each 
strand of which would seem to come alive like 
octopus tentacles, and her wild hands and her 
breathing: ‘Negro! Negro! Negro!’ 

If, then, one dissented from the large claims made 
for Faulkner it was not because of moral horror 
at such passages, or others showing a still 
starker defiance of polite proprieties, but on ar- 
tistic grounds: the famous technique was so ob- 
viously a means of obscuring, from Faulkner 
himself as well as from his readers, just, what he 
was trying to do; while the symbolism: seemed 
nothing more than a wordy insistence on a mean- 
ing which his art had patently failed to com- 
municate. 

But the fact is that (as Faulkner’s later work 
makes abundantly clear) his real merits, which 
the fashionable cult ignored, are not those of 
sophisticated art. It is the old-fashioned country- 
man or small-townsman, shrewd but soft-hearted, 
whose point of view and vernacular the novelist 
plainly finds the most congenial. His naiveté is 
pervasive; and it is not always an advantage to 
him. It appears, indeed, in that very effort to 
subtilise his themes by an obvious and mechani- 
cal elaboration of treatment—those incessant 
attempts at an inward rendering of the move- 
ment of consciousness, which, having little im- 
mediacy, have little justification. The naiveté 
appears in the whole conduct of the allegory— 
culminating in the equation of Christ with the 
Unknown Soldier—in his recent novel A Fable. 
It appears (most damagingly to the pretensions 
which there accompany it) in philosophic-poetic 
thapsodies intermediate between Amanda Ros 
and the Transcendentalist ladies in Martin 
Chuzzlewit. The more ‘philosophical’ rhapsodies 
come from the lawyer Gavin Stevens, an educated 
spokesman (Harvard and Heidelberg) who clearly 
stands very close to the author; and the measure 
of his profundity is given in this utterance, which 
is certainly unpretentious : 

Yes, they [women] don’t need minds at all, 
except for conversation, social intercourse. And 
I have known some who had charm and tact 
without minds even then. Because when they 
deal with men, with human beings [sic], all they 
need is the instinct, the intuition before it be- 
came battered and dulled, the infinite capacity 
for devotion untroubled and unconfused by cold 
moralities and colder facts. 

This throws some light on Faulkner’s general 
presentation of Woman. True, Gavin Stevens is 





By W. W. ROBSON 


supposed to be a dramatic figure (“You don’t know 
very much about women, do you?’ his femme 
fatale Mrs. Eula Snopes, the ‘supreme primal 
uterus’ of The Hamlet, tells him in The Town*). 
But the show of dramatisation continually lapses. 


The main point is, however, that Faulkner’s 
naiveté is closely related to his true strength as 
a writer. When he is at his best the novelist he 
often resembles is not Joyce or Sartre, but Mark 
Twain, and in one of his finest things, the long 
short story called ‘The Bear’ (in the Go Down, 
Moses volume), the relation to Huckleberry Finn 
is obvious and important. There is in this story 
a genuine perception of a moral and ‘cultural’ 
complexity, the transmission of which is closely 
bound up (as in Huckleberry Finn) with the re- 
capturing of boyhood’s vision. The comparison 
admittedly brings out just how clumsy, literary 
and self-conscious, even in ‘The Bear,’ is 
Faulkner’s use of Nature for symbolic purposes, 
when we remember how it plays its part in the 
marvellous and truly ‘natural’ unfolding of Mark 
Twain’s masterpiece. Similarly, Faulkner's 
general handling of the problem that forced itself, 
in a different historical context, on Huck Finn, 
the supreme ethical problem confronting a 
Southern boy—I mean, of course, the Negro— 
shows itself in this comparison superficial and 
tending to romantic simplifications. These may be 
unpleasant, as in some of his earlier work, or 
pleasant, as in Intruder in the Dust, where the 
boy’s splendid uncle joins forces with a splendid 
old lady (a benevolent eccentric of, perhaps, 
Dickensian origin) to effect the rescue of a 
splendid old Negro. But in either case there is a 
contrast, destructive of the claim that Faulkner 
is a great novelist, with the best parts of Huckle- 
berry Finn. 


It remains true that much of what is good in 


Faulkner reminds us of Mark Twain. In The. 


Town there is something of that old-fashioned 
ripe humour in the presentation and utterances 
of one of the three persone who tell the story: 
V. K. Ratcliff, the sewing-machine salesman and 
part-owner of a local restaurant. And we are 
reminded of the bitter Mark Twain of The Man 
that Corrupted Hadleyburg (though without his 
ferocity) in the episode of the showing-up, to the 
discredit of the communal ethos, of Grover Cleve- 
land Wimbush, the night marshal. 


If Faulkner is inferior to Mark Twain, this is 
not just because of his lesser talent. Altered cul- 
tural conditions must also account for it. Thus, 
while Faulkner, like Mark Twain, admires the 
Southern Gentleman and holds him up as a posi- 
tive standard (‘You're a gentleman,’ Eula tells 
Gavin in The Town, ‘and I never knew one be- 





“THe Town. By William Faulkner. (Chatto and 
Windus, 16s.) 


t Reissued in the Uniform Edition. (Chatto and 
Windus, 12s. 6d.) 


. paramount; 





fore’), this idealisation is related in the older 


novelist to a whole moral order, in which the 
romanticising of the Old South is by no means 
Faulkner’s Southern Gentleman, 
without any such relation, appears merely as a 
quaint survival: his romanticism has no effective 
critical context. But it is not Faulkner’s fault that 
that order has gone; indeed, his best work has 
derived much of its force from the implicit 
recognition of this. 

The Town, the latest Faulkner novel, is more 
readable than The Hamlet, to which it is a sequel 
—the earlier book abounds much more in those 
rhetorical efforts to impose significance from out- 
side: hardly one idea, one touch, is left to speak 
for itself (‘the bright blatant wild daisies of 
flamboyant summer’s spendthrift beginning’ fairly 
represents the poetical parts). The main explicit 
theme of both books (if we ignore the portentous 
ruminations about Sex) is the advent and expan- 
sion, through ‘osmosis,’ of the Snopes clan, And 
the description of this process is quite interesting 
and sometimes amusing. But I cannot believe that 
anyone who has read those parts once will want 
to read them again: since what effectiveness 
Flem Snopes (the head of the clan) has depends 
on his being a grotesque, done from without; the 
result is that when we are given the diagnosis and 
are told of the connection in him between his 
‘frontier’ mentality and his secret craving for re- 
spectability, we have a sense of being merely told. 
It is true that we are promised a succeeding 
volume to complete the story, but it is hard to see 
how any later development could make any 
difference. And in this local lack of realisation 
we have the great weakness of the whole book. 
For its inspiration so plainly comes not from a 
specific desire to dramatise the ostensible social 
theme suggested by the Snopes family, but from 
a gerera'—far too general—aspiration, all the 
more intoxicating for being unfocused, to write 
a Saga, ‘create characters,’ diffuse local colour, 
and so gesture grandly and vaguely towards the 
evocation of a teeming American world. Gavin 
Stevens, gazing down from a ridge~at Yok- 
napatawpha County ‘in the dying last of day,’ 
expresses in an outburst of Faulkner’s great- 
novelist prose this ambition to ‘preside unan- 
guished and immune’ over its ‘passions and hopes 
and disasters.’ 

If we are puzzled, then, by Mr. Edmund 
Wilson’s pronouncement that the inventor of 
Yoknapatawpha County is ‘a great novelist,’ and 
puzzled by the customary American overrating 
of the Faulkners, Hemingways and Scott Fitz- 
geralds, we should refiect that even among 
distinguished critics the awareness of a need is 
apt to be confused with a conviction of its ful- 
filment. And, after all, this confusion is not 
peculiar to American criticism; we have only to 
consider the original acclamation of André 
Malraux (of La Condition Humaine), or of Dylan 
Thomas. 
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Amateurs v. 


The ‘Office’: A Study of British Foreign 
Connell. (Wingate, 25s.) 


THE general theme of this book, somewhat over- 
simplified, is that the Foreign Office was a strong 
and wise formulator of policy until about 1937, 
after which the amateur politicians dominated 
the professional diplomats, with disastrous results.» 
The chief doubt about this thesis will be whether 
the professional diplomats were ever united over 
policy, as it is also clear that their function was 
never more than advisory, while not even the 
years before 1937 were notably successful for our 
foreign relations. British foreign policy between 
the two wars could be no more sensible than was 
the current Prime Minister and his party, and it 
is this suggestive fact, not amateurism or the ‘new 
diplomacy,’ which provides the explanatory key 
to the blunders which led to war. 

Unfortunately Mr. Connell’s subject matter is 
vague just because the Foreign Office is so essen- 
tially anonymous. He also brings no new informa- 
tion or insight to his narrative, but produces a 
rehash of published memoirs. A few incidental 
inaccuracies and contradictions make one 
additionally cautious. Furthermore, there are 
passages which betray either an undue haste 
in writing or an insufficient familiarity with the 
Queen’s English. Nor is it helpful to be told, when 
describing Locarno, that a dried leaf floated down 
and presaged ‘a gentle and natural decline whose 
cool melancholy could be infinitely acceptable to 
the philosophic soul.’ 

Even less excusable is the fact that, though 
Burgess and Maclean are dragged in for twenty- 
eight not very relevant pages, there is very little 
room to consider British policy towards America 
or the Middle East. Oil is not mentioned, nor is 
non-intervention in Spain, and the Far East is 
completely excluded. The United Nations and 
NATO obtain barely a casual and uninformative 
mention. Most noticeable of all, the vital year 
1939 is skipped over in a few lines, and there is 
nothing at all about Munich, nothing on the fall 
of Czechoslovakia and the events leading to war. 

Instead, foreign politics is reduced here to the 
tittle-tattle of the coulisses, and to anecdotes 
which incidentally contain more sharpness than 
amiability or relevance. For every diplomatic 
event, moreover, the local colour of each par- 
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Professionals 


Policy and its Makers, 1919-1951. By- John 


ticular day—nearly always the over-obvious 
symbolism of either sunshine or clouds to indicate 
hope or gloom—is brought in to give an illusory 
verisimilitude. It is undeniably entertaining to 
hear of Mussolini’s ‘hot, Latin kisses’ planted on 
Lady Chamberlain, or of the Queen of Portugal 
catching fire at Curzon’s lunch table. But, put like 
this, foreign policy can seem trivial or accidental. 
Even on a more serious level there are dangers in 
making policy just a question of personalities— 
for instance, Curzon’s obsessive hatred of 
Poincaré, or the ingenuousness of Austen Cham- 
berlain and the arrogant ignorance of Neville. 

Mr. Connell’s private heroes are Vansittart, 
Amery and Bevin. His chief villains are All Souls, 
The Times, the Cliveden set, and the Left in 
general, with Lionel Curtis made out to be the real 
éminence grise. In between the two extremes, Sir 
Anthony Eden is treated with sorrow but never 
with anger, as a Hamlet called upon to play 
Henry V. For some reason he is made out to be 
not nearly so responsible as were his opponents 
for his acts of appeasement while. Foreign Minis- 
ter, but he is then criticised for being soft over 
Egypt. 

In this way, some very complex issues are settled 
on the flimsiest evidence, with much incidental 
buzzing of bees and grinding of axes. Other highly 
interesting questions are meanwhile left begging. 
There is no discussion of the importance of party 
or public opinion in formulating policy, and at 
various points the author suggests that public 
opinion both was and was not reflected in the 
Peace Ballot. He thinks appeasement degrading, 
but also seems to approve of the Hoare-Laval 
plan and the Anglo-German naval treaty, and 
he conveniently ignores Manchuria. Arthur Hen- 
derson is labelled sentimental and dangerous for 
being an ideologue, but the sentimentalism of 
Locarno is called praiseworthy idealism. Cham- 
berlain is criticised for ignoring the professional 
experts and using amateurs from the Conservative 
Central Office for his private intrigues with 
Mussolini, yet elsewhere the experts are (without 
proper argument) condemned as ignorant senti- 
mentalists and lacking integrity in their policy 
towards the Arabs. DENIS MACK SMITH 


The book that has become a byword— 


The Organization Man 


Planners in Power 


Forgive—But Do Not Forget. By Sylvia Salvesen. 
(Hutchinson, 21s.) 


THE concentration camps of Nazi Germany, like 
the slave labour camps of Communism, were 
brought about by wholesale and ruthless planning; 
the arrogance of the few in believing that they, 
and only they, have the answer to the universal 
search for happiness. Forgive—But Do Not For- 
get is a vivid, objective and tolerant account of the 
daily life—if such it can be called—of some of 
the victims of Hitler's plan for a Greater Ger- 
many. The inmates of Ravensbriick—gipsies, 
Jews and ‘political’ prisoners—were superfluous 
to the plan. In the words of a witness at the 
Hamburg trials, the camp ‘had but one purpose 
and that was to destroy our humanity and our 
human conscience; even some of the strong ones 
who have come out of the camp alive are marked 
with unnatural characteristics which will never be 
erased. They have lost all faith in goodness and 
justice.” Sylvia Saivesen, a fifty-three-year-old 
member of the Norwegian Resistance Movement, 
did not lose faith. Her book is both a reassurance 
and a warning: a reassurance that our human 
ideals of courage, gentleness, humour and pity can 
survive-even the most bestial conditions, and a 
warning that too much interference with human 
lives, with whatever intentions, must be vigorously 
resisted. 

Wife of Doetor Harald Salvesen, physician to 
the late King Haakon, the author took such an 
active part in the Norwegian resistance movement 
that she was soon suspected and arrested by the 
Gestapo. After two spells in Grini prison camp 
near Oslo she was finally sent to Germany. 

Of Ravensbriick women’s camp she says, “I saw 
for the first time in my life human beings whose 
sex I could not determine—their heads shaved, 
dirty, cadaverous, dressed in rags, barelegged, in 
wooden shoes. And all of them had dead eyes.’ 

It is her expressed purpose to ensure that 
‘Such things should not happen again.’ Her 
greatest fear is that the German people have 
not learned their lesson. The book was written 
soon after the author’s release and her insistence 
on saddling the German people as a whole with 
the guilt of the concentration camps has a slightly 
old-fashioned air in the light of the arc-lamps 
which shine above the slave labour camps of the 
people who were then our Allies. ERIC WILLIAMS 


‘A subject of discussion which we shall be hearing with increasing concern for many years to 
come. A book of first-rate importance.’ tHe virector 


‘A sober and absorbing piece of social analysis based on long professional observation of manage- 
ment problems with some on the spot research’ vaty ma 


‘A really important book. Beautifully clear and pungent.’ New scientist 


‘First-rate.’ new staTesMAN 


‘In this splendid book Mr. Whyte parades before us the sham virtues of the day in their un- 
innocent nakedness. No one should miss the procession.’ mancuester GuaRDIAN 


430 pages, 2nd. printing now available, 28s. net. Jonathan Cape WI LLIAM H . W H YT E 











The 1957 B.B.C. Reith Lectures 


echoed round the world—they have even 
been a talking point in Moscow, where 
Professor Kennan was U.S. Ambassador 
in 1952-3. The ‘jettisoned’ lecture is 
printed here, in addition to the six that 
were broadcast. 10s. 6d. net 
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British 
Transport Policy 


F. R. Sargent 


The author examines the whole problem of 
ublic transport in the light of the 1953 ~~ 

Transport Act, a piece of legislation desctibed 

as ‘potentially revolutionary’, and ends with 

some proposals of his own. 15s. net 


British Pressure 
Groups 


THEIR ROLE IN RELATION TO 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


J. D. Stewart 


This is the first serious book on the subject to 
appear in this country. It discusses the 
parliamentary activities of groups since 1939 
and is based on facts as recorded both in 

Hansard and in the reports and journals sof the 
groups themselves. 30s. net 
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THE WAR THEY WAGED AND THE PEACE 
THEY SOUGHT 


Herbert Feis 


‘The most striking feature of this important 
work is the complete objectivity of the author 

... I think that this is the best-balanced book on 
the ina of the war that has yet appeared. 
Sources have been well examined, the 
arrangement is excellent and the interest well 
sustained .. .” LORD ATTLEE in the SPECTATOR 
(Princeton U.P.) 42s. net 


Oxford UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Side Lines of History 


Vanished Supremacies: Essays on European History, 1812-1918. By Sir Lewis Namier. 


(Hamish Hamilton, 18s.) 
Tuis collection of essays is described by Sir Lewis 
Namier as the nearest substitute he has been able 
to offer for the continuous narrative of a history 
of Europe, 1812-1918, which he has wanted to 
write for over forty years. As a substitute for what 
might have been the Namier contribution to 
nineteenth-century history, it is surprisingly dis- 
appointing. The quality of the essays is uneven; 
the subject matter chosen is divided between 
trivia on Napoleon’s love letters and Princess 
Lieven, for example, and two major and superbly 
able surveys on ‘The Downfall of the Hapsburg 
Monarchy’ and ‘Basic Factors in Nineteenth- 
century European History.’ The selection of titles 
sometimes indicates a certain frivolity of attitude 
which has little relevance to other chapters: as 
for example, the ‘Amitié amoureuse between 
Franz Joseph and Catherine Schratt’ or ‘The First 
Mountebank Dictator,’ namely Napoleon IIL 
Several of these essays were printed in other books 
of collected essays, as recently as 1952 and 1955. 

The earliest written essay in this book is the 
longest, ‘The Downfall of the Hapsburg Mon- 
archy,’ and is described by the author as the ‘fruit 
of war work in the Intelligence Departments, 
first under, and next in, the Foreign Office’ during 
the First World War. Sir Lewis frankly avows the 
existence of a practical purpose in writing this 
essay; and he recommends that it be read by all 
those who regret the destruction of the Hapsburg 
Monarchy. The essay in question is perhaps the 
most interesting of those now published; its. value 
is somewhat diminished by the obvious practical 
motives which underlay its construction. It is, in 
fact, polemical history skilfully written by an 
extremely able man of widespread knowledge. 
Here Sir Lewis is a politician writing history, 
rather than a historian writing on politics. And 
it would be interesting to know how far, in fact, 
Sir Lewis’s views were considered by the British 
delegation at Versailles in 1919. This essay there- 
fore is of interest as a historical document in itself, 
rather than as a professional contribution to the 
history of the fall of Austria-Hungary. 

Sir Lewis’s judgments are usually piercing; he 
has a keen insight into the foibles of human 
nature. Where ‘dictators’ or Germans are con- 
cerned, he has little regard for the virtues which 
were not entirely lacking in such people. Napoleon 
IiI was not entirely a mountebank; Sir Lewis’s 
interpretation is nevertheless so constructed as to 
emphasise this aspect of his politics. Sir Lewis is 
always far more clever and far-seeing than the 
generations which he is examining. But he seems 
to forget that he has the advantage of hindsight. 

A major weakness in his historical approach 
lies in determinist treatment of German and 
Austro-Hungarian developments. He seeks—to 


quote his own words—‘for the logic of situation - 


and the rhythm of events which invest them at 
least with a determinist meaning’ (p. 165). He 
has found the answer before, in fact, he has put 
all the relevant questions, and he has read the 
present back into the past. He writes (p. 115), 
again in relation to Austria-Hungary, of develop- 
ments being predetermined as the movement of 
the stars, and subject to iron laws. Futhermore 
he refers frequently to German Nationalists in 
Austria as if they did not include among them 
a wide variety of attitudes and behaviour (cf. pp. 
118-120). What about Otto Steinwender, Karl 
Lueger, Heinrich Friedjung and Ernest Plener? 
Or his statement that 1848 started the German bid 
for world domination (p. 28)? Whatever else this 
is, it is not historical approach. 


His chapter on the end of Napoleon I belongs 
to the category of trivia. Sir Lewis may have felt 
that so much had already been written about. ‘the 
first of the modern dictators’ that nothing serious 
remained to be added. He therefore concentrates 
on Napoleon’s relations with Marie-Louise, the 
collapse in 1814, and on the episode in St. Helena. 
Marie-Louise, according to him, was nothing 
more to Napoleon than a ‘big doll’ (sic); and even 
when we come to the last tragic years, the level of 
Sir Lewis's treatment-never alters. He implies that 
the letters to the Empress were ‘impersonal, empty 
letters from a self-centred man, absorbed in his 
work.’ In fact, Napoleon wrote nearly fifteen let- 
ters in each of the six months of his Russian cam- 
paign. This was not a bad performance for .a 
man in his position. Namier mentions that 
Napoleon used the formula—‘My health is good’ 


—over forty times. What is more natural for any 


husband than that he should seek to reassure a 
distant wife on such a point? 

Few historians can be expected to produce work 
of consistently equal quality; and these essays— 
at least some of them—would hardly have ever 
been published if Sir Lewis had not acquired a 
deservedly distinguished reputation in some of 
the other fields with which he has busied himself. 
The essays are agreeable, if light, reading (with 
two exceptions). It is a pity that Sir Lewis did not 
devote himself to the continuous narrative ‘which 
was originally intended.’ 

DESMOND WILLIAMS 


Papalism Triumphant ? 


The Vatican Revolution. By Geddes MacGregor. 
(Macmillan, 21s.) 


Ir was on July 18, 1870, that the final vote about 
the Pope’s infallibility was taken at the Vatican 
Council. On that day The Times correspondent 
(Tom Mozley) began his report from Rome as 
follows: ‘The great event so anxiously expected 
by Roman Catholics is now accomplished. In the 
midst of thunder, lightning and rain Pius IX pro- 
theorised himself, If I may be allowed to cain a 
word, and is now registered among the’ Dii 
Majores.’ At the time and for long afterwards, it 
was generally believed by Protestants that Pius 
IX, by unconstitutional and unscrupulous 
methods, had succeeded in getting the dogma of 

papal infallibility defined in the form desired by 
himself and the extreme ultramontanes. It must 
be admitted that Roman Catholics themselves 
have kept this impression alive by the large claims 
they are accustomed to make for papal authority, 
when it suits their purpose to do so. But since the 
publication in 1930 of Dom Cuthbert Butler's 
informed and dispassionate volumes on The 
Vatican Council it has been evident that the way 
the Council was conducted was, on the whole, 
respectable enough and that the definition of 
papal infallibility was in itself neither epoch- 
making nor revolutionary. 

Dr. MacGregor’s book opens with some lively 
descriptions of episodes and personalities con- 
nected with the Council, but apart from that there 
is little to be said in its favour. It is badly con- 
structed, diffuse and incoherent. His main theme 
appears to be that by the Vatican decree the 
Roman Church was transformed from a constitu- 
tional monarchy into an unlimited autocracy. But 
he fails to substantiate his assertions. For instance, 
he claims to have examined ‘the historical 
evidence that prevents a reasonable man from 
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admitting the constitutional legality of the Vatican 
Council, but Butler’s examination of the records 
is both more judicial and more convincing. Again, 
Dr. MacGregor has a chapter on what he calls 
‘The Inopportunist Legend,’ by which he means 
the contention that the minority who were 
opposed to the definition of papal infallibility 
were so because they considered the definition 
would be inexpedient, not untrue or impossible. 
This is an interesting question, to which the answer 
is not altogether clear, but if the inopportunist 
‘legend’ is to be successfully challenged it will 
have to be by much stronger considerations than 
Dr. MacGregor adduces. Then again, despite the 
title of his book, his final chapter on ‘The Mean- 
ing of “Ex Cathedra” ’ contradicts his main theme 
by exhibiting the uncertainty of the meaning and 
implications of the definition. 

To establish that the Vatican Council can 
properly be described as revolutionary, it would 
be necessary to examine what its effects have 
actually been in the subsequent history of the 
Church, and to show that the papacy has since 
conducted itself in quite a new style. So far from 
a revolution having taken place, it would seem 
that papal policy has been both as consistent and 
as fluctuating since 1870 as it was before. Any- 
how, the definition of infallibility, upon the 
vagueness of which Newman remarked at the 
time, lends itself to the flexibility of interpretation 
in which theologians are likely to continue to be 
adept. It might also have been to the point if Dr. 
MacGregor had examined the effects of that 
mystical or sentimental devotion to the person of 
the Holy Father which, as Butler pointed out, 
began with Pio Nono and is a characteristic of 
present-day Catholicism. In the long run this may 
prove to be a headier development than the in- 
conclusive proceedings of the Vatican Council. 
ALEC VIDLER 





Ways of 
Sunlight 


SAMUEL SELVON 


‘Amiable, amusing and well-told stories. . 
a pleasure to read.’—Observer. ‘Delightful.’ 
—Sunday Times, ‘The new Runyon.’—Sunday 


Dispatch. 15s 


The Mistress 


ADA QUAYLE 


‘A Jamaican Tobacco Road.’—Times Literary 
Supplement. 

‘Vivid first novel. Atmosphere of hate- 
ridden, lazy, semi-feudal life in the hot, 
colourful Caribbean well caught.’ Evening 
Standard. 18s 


Journey 
Into Chaos 


PAUL JOHNSON 


The author of The Suez War presents a deadly 
panorama of the weakness and folly of 
Western policy in the Middle East and 
shows how Britain might play an entirely 
new role there. ¥. 15s 
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From the Lonely Places 
Nansen: A Family Portrait. By Liv Nansen Hoyer. (Longmans, 30s.) 


A NEW book about Nansen might seem a mere 
move to exploit recent events at the Pole. The 
error would be understandable. Nansen’s chief 
reputation here is probably that of an Arctic 
explorer though, ultimately, his explorations were 
almost subsidiary, or, rather, preparations for 
other ‘and profounder journeys. ‘The first great 
thing is to find yourself, and for that you need 
solitude and contemplation. ...I. tell you, 
deliverance will not come from the rushing, noisy 
centres of civilisation. It will come from the lonely 
places.” 

Nansen was painter, writer, inventor: a world 
champion skater: twelve times cross-country ski- 
ing champion of Norway: diplomat: oceano- 
grapher and zoologist of international import- 
ance: first man to cross the Greenland ice-cap, 
discoverer of a new Arctic sea, originator of the 
theory of wind-driven currents. His part was vital 
in the peaceful yet difficult separation of Norway 
from Sweden; he became the first Norwegian 
Minister to London and was Envoy Extraordinary 
to Washington in the critical year 1917. An out- 
spoken delegate at Geneva he gained a Nobel 
Peace Prize and the soubriquet ‘The Conscience 
of Europe.’ His early respect and affection for 
the Eskimoes he had defended from cities and 
missionaries had led him to champion all weak 
or defenceless minorities, particularly the peren- 
nial Armenians. 

From 1919 he organised the League War 
Prisoners’ Repatriation Scheme, a gigantic enter- 
prise involving 444,000 people from twenty-six 
countries. One of the first to demand the accep- 
tance of Soviet Russia into the European fold, he 
had early foreseen the Russian famine of 1921, 
affecting forty-two millions. Indifferent or bigoted, 
the celebrated nonentities of the League rejected 
his relief proposals so, when Maxim Gorky 
appealed to him personally, he toured Europe 
and in six weeks raised £250,000 for the ‘Nansen 
Mission.” His genius for practical compassion 
then led to his appointment as League Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, those thousands following 
1918, the Allied intervention in Russia and the 
Smyrna tragedy. Moscow, Peking, Athens, Con- 
stantinople, Sofia, sought him out, as Gorky had 
done, as one above the political game. The 
‘Nansen Passport’ was one result. 

Such a figure, more dynamic than Gandhi, 
saner than Tolstoy, of finer temper than 
Churchill, demands at this date a great book that 
Mrs. Hoyer’s ‘family portrait’ does not claim to 
be. Nansen’s daughter, she outlines the various 
perspectives of his career and, with an attractive 
account of her mother, the singer Eva Sars, adds 
a more intimate supplement to the Reynolds 
biography (1932). Yet her relationship carries 
natural disadvantages too: Nansen’s second mar- 
riage, for instance, is perfunctorily treated. He 
himself, nevertheless, emerges clearly. A disciple 
of Ibsen’s defiant individualism, Nansen con- 
sistently burnt his own boats. Hearing that a plan 
was impossible, he went out and did it. His was a 
Puritanism drained of violence and the tendency 
to pile up moral prestige for ambiguous motives. 
Mrs. Hoyer shows his mingled lyrical and scientific 
traits, his faults of impatience and Lear-like 
thoughtlessness, his fits of melancholy and bitter- 
ness. He exemplified Toynbee’s “Withdrawal and 
Return’ concept, and proved once again that 
agnosticism is no bar to positive virtue. 

This book is instructive, moving, but lacks full 
power. In his Nobel speech, not quoted here, Nan- 
sen said, ‘The politicians represented that barren 
self-sufficiency . . . which is Europe's greatest 


danger. They called us fanatics, soft heads, senti- 
mental idealists, because we have a grain of faith 
that there is good even in our enemies. I don’t 
think we are really very dangerous. But those who 
ossify behind their political platforms and who 
hold aloof from suffering humanity, from starving 
dying millions, it’s they who help devastate 
Europe.’ A purity of pity and anger drove him 
forward to clear up the mess that others had 
created, an anget very different from that of some 
more fashionable Outsiders. Some of this, and the 
glories and terrors of the Northern ice, the solitary 
skier in the mountains, the acclaimed statesman 
brooding over Dostoievsky’s Prince Myshkin and 
Alyosha Karamazov, should perhaps be de- 
lineated, finally and without irony, by a major 
poet. PETER VANSITTART 


It’s a Crime 


Slow..Burner. By William Haggard. (Cassell, 
12s. 6d.) Commendable upper-middle-class sort 
of MI5S-entertainment, with senior civil service 
careers at stake; sardonic and allusive conversa- 
tions in some of the better clubs; and some solid 
meals of the grouse-and-claret kind (and heretical 
notions on frozen strawberries). A little slower 
than Buchan, a little less naively snob than Dorn- 
ford Yates, a little less cruel than Fleming, but 
echoes of all three, most of them agreeable. 


Suspicious Circumstances. By Patrick Quentin. 
(Gollanez, 12s. 6d.) As much high-spirited social 
comedy as crime story, with a superior sort of 
Dietrich glamour-matron whose Billie Burke 
manner is deceptive; some high-class Hollywood 


Graham Greene 


THE POTTING SHED 


The text of his new play which opened 
in London on February Sth. “A maior 
British play.”’ CECIL WILSON, Daily Mail 
“Strange and haunting.’ ALAN DENT 
News Chronicle. 8s. 6d 


The Triump*ant 
Heretic 


ERNST HALPERIN 


A biography of Marshal Tito which 
follows the daring tightrope walk along 
which he has led his country from the 
days of partisan warfare and his -con- 
tinual defiance ‘of the Kremlin, to the 
period directly following the Hungarian 
revolution. 30s 


Live and Let Live 


DR. EUSTACE CHESSER 


An analysis of the Wolfenden Report, 
with a foreword by Sir John Wolfenden. 
“Eustace Chesser’s book is sane and 
timely. It should clear away quite a lot 
of cobwebs.”’ LOUIS GOLDING. 8s. 6d. 
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bitches and lushes, some of them eloquently 
funny; and enough style, polish and wit to serve 
most thriller-writers for a lifetime. Hardly a 
detective story of the classic kind—true clues are 
far to seek, and the amiable killer can be spotted 
a mile off—but entertainment of the most 
sophisticated sort, and a murder or so to make it 
cosy. 

The Man in my Grave. By Wilson Tucker. 
(Macdonald, 10s. 6d.) Lightly written frolic 
among the tombstones of a hick town in the 
Middle West: the meek little investigator is 
something of a card, and the gleeful gloom of 
the background has its charm. 

Where is Jenny Now? By Frances Shelley 
Wees. (Herbert Jenkins, 10s. 6d.) Disregard the 
lamentable spine and dust jacket, and enjoy an 
extremely ingenious tale of a kidnapping in 
Toronto by a gang of jewel-thieves, very neatly 
put together, not too violent, and a teasing little 
puzzle to the end. 

Die Little Goose. By David Alexander. (Board- 
man, 10s. 6d.) A heat-wave in the narrower alleys 
of New York, where a woman lies shot dead, 
whose husband has given himself up the day 
before for having stabbed her to death. Purely a 
puzzle story, and a very good one, with glimpses 
of the corner of the city that belongs to gamblers, 
sporting characters and second-rate hoofers. 

So Deadly my Love. By Stephen Ransome. 
(Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) Young wife is kidnapped, 
ransomed and returned, but it is still important 
to know whether it was estranged husband who 
had snatched her. A real and tightly tucked-up 
piece of detection, clues, red herrings and all, 
with a good deal of suspense and excitement in 
the Florida sunshine. 

Daughter Fair. By Peter Graaf. (Michael 
Joseph, 13s. 6d.) Strong Chandlerian overtones— 
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MARKED DOWN FOR MURDER 
Spencer Dean 








“Quite absorbing semi-documentary about a store 
detective . . . but it’s the spring-clip devices for 
snitching cosumer goods off counters that make the 
novel fascinating and—to the right sort of reader— 
a potential source of profit and excitement.” 
Christopher Pym, Spectator. 


DIE LITTLE GOOSE 
David Alexander 


“Another name I reach for automatically is David 
Alexander. He is quite a neat hand with descrip- 
tion, a witticism, a character.” 

Leo Harris, Books & Bookmen. 


|| THE HOUSE NEXT DOOR — | 
Lionel White 
“This is a tremendously exciting study of the effect 








of a murder on a quiet neighbourhood . . . of high 
quality.” 
David Holloway, News Chronicle. 
10s. 6d. each 
T. V. BOARDMAN & COMPANY LTD 
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plot reminiscent both of The Big Sleep and The 
Little Sister, and the Marlowesque private eye is 
tough, rude and a tiger with the ladies. But setting 
is Kentish country house; American shamus and 
English nobs ring equally true, and pace is too 
fast for the plot’s implausibilities to matter much. 

Three at the Angel. By Maurice Procter. 
(Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.) Now that Maurice Procter 
has taken to giving places their proper names 
(‘The Angel’ of the title is the Islington cross- 
roads; it used to be ‘Granchester’ for Manchester, 
and that sort of nonsense) he is more convincing 
than ever about the small crooks that hang about 
boozers, and the bobbies that know where to lay 
a hand on them. Rather an improbable lot of 
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killings this time, but otherwise, as a realistic 
tale of low life in London, it is bang on. 

Trouble in West Two. By Kevin Fitzgerald. 
(Heinemann, 13s. 6d.) Secret-service plot too 
bloodshot for verisimilitude, but background of 
off-colour clubs and knocking-shops just north 
of the Park too appealingly squalid not to be true. 
But Mr. Fitzgerald ought to be consistent in his 
knowingness: a hero from MIS who can tell an 
Etonian from a Wykehamist by extent to which 
words are ‘clipped’ (p. 100) ought to know that 
there is an enormously easier way to learn name 
and address from telephone number than the 
tedious rigmarole that takes up pages 155 to 157. 

CHRISTOPHER PYM 


New Novels 


My Face for the World to See. By Alfred Hayes. (Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) 

If All Men were Beggars. By Albert Cossery. (MacGibbon and Kee, 15s.) 
Bats with Baby Faces. By Clare Simon. (Collins, 13s. 6d.) 

Loon’s Cry. By Mercedes Mackay. (Heinemann, 16s.) 


ALFRED Hayes’s new novel is sufficiently like its 
brilliant predecessor, In Love, not to disappoint 
his admirers, and just different enough to avoid 
the accusation of being a repeat performance. My 
Face for the World to See is, like the earlier book, 
short and spare, an analysis of a Jove affair told, 
in a voice hollow with pain, bewilderment and 
self-reproach, by the man involved; the American 
background (Hollywood, this time) is again sug- 
gested with vivid precision and forms a poignant, 
seedy and finally sinister setting for the story of 
despair. The hero is possibly the same man, at a 
later and more materially successful stage in his 
career; but whereas the heroine of In Love was 
an incipient neurotic with an instinctive sense of 
self-preservation, the new girl is an out-and-out 
schizophrenic, a harmless, mediocre creature in- 
fected by Hollywood’s artificial standards of suc- 
cess and unable to face the fact of her own 
‘failure.’ She is saved from suicide by the well- 
paid scriptwriter; he half-heartedly becomes her 
lover, finds himself drawn into her pathetic 
fantasy world, begins to lose his own nerve and, 
to free himself, pushes her back into madness. The 
story is more terrifying than In Love, but being 
more specialised, more firmly localised on the 
West Coast, it lacks the uncanny universality 
which the other book achieved. At first sight a 
further exploration of the attitudes adopted and 
the traps fallen into by-a man in love, it turns out 
to be a study of the girl’s disintegration, victim 
of a phoney dream of success. The dream is 
phoney not because success is unattainable but 
because the dreamers have come to believe that 
there is no alternative; to fail is to die. They are 
encouraged in this fallacy by the successful, who 
have their own worries. It seems to me that Mr. 
Hayes’s writing has become a shade flabbier; there 
is an ungainly preponderance of the words ‘some- 
what’ and ‘quite’ which I don’t remember in Jn 
Love, although they may have been there. But 
this hardly matters; My Face for the World to 
See is a profoundly upsetting book, clear evidence 
of a strong and individual talent. 

If All Men were Beggars is a novel with a 
strange flavour; it is set in the native quarter of 
Cairo, a location realised by an abundance of 
squalid detail. The principal figure is Gohar, once 
a university professor, who has become a beggar 
by choice in passive protest against the general 
ghastliness of the modern world. In his rather 
abstracted fashion he is something of a saint, and 
numbers among his disciples an earnest young 
idealist and a petty criminal of repulsive appear- 
ance. Short of hashish and mistaking her trinkets 
for gold, Gohar absentmindedly strangles a 
prostitute; the police inspector who investigates 


the murder, an unhappy homosexual, is also pro- 
foundly influenced by Gohar’s philosophy of de- 
tachment. Gohar seems to think (and the author 
apparently agrees with him) that as his crime was 
unpremeditated and almost inadvertent it did not 
‘count’; that his guilt, compared to that of a 
society which has produced the atom bomb, is so 
negligible as to be beside the point. I was not 
persuaded of this. A novelist has only to include 
a gratuitous murder (though Gohar is less gay and 
less gratuitous than Gide’s Lafcadio) to give a 
vague suggestion of intellectual subtlety and 
depth; the blurb mentions Raskolnikov, but 
Gohar’s befuddled condition at the critical 
moment is more reminiscent of Camus’s outsider, 
while his apologia resembles that of Chaplin’s 
M. Verdoux, whose practical efficiency, however, 
he lacks. This novel is essentially glib, but its un- 
usual background gives it interest, and Albert 
Cossery writes with pace and wit; the translation 
by P. D. Cummins bristles with clichés (possibly 
present in the original French) and the prose is 
more fluent than distinguished. 

Clare Simon and Mercedes Mackay have writ- 
ten conventionally competent novels which reach 
a pleasantly average standard. In Bats with Baby 
Faces Miss Simon devotes much technical in- 
genuity (the narrator, throughout the book, is 
writing a book about the heroine) to a slightly 
disappointing story; the early scenes in a convent 
school are well done, but when the girls grow up 
the plot becomes both pointless and contrived. 
Loon’s Cry is a smooth, unpretentious book about 
two neighbours in Canada, lonely in different 
ways: a woman mourning her son’s death, 
separated from her husband and contemplating 
adultery, and an eccentric old ‘character,’ rascally 
and robust. It is all a bit thin, but the pastoral 
scene is skilfully described. FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


The Language of Men 


Words for the Wind. By Theodore Roethke. 
(Secker and Warburg, 15s.) 


Mr. ROETHKE is American but not obscure. Or 
rather he is obscure all right, but not in either 
of the two obscurantist modes—meaningless 
syntax or untraceable allusions. He uses the 
language of men. But his method, very often, is 
to make a poem out of a series of sentences each 
perfectly clear and meaningful in itself but not 
logically connected with its successors. Yet these 
little gnomic phrases, sometimes under beautiful 
rhythmic control, are often integrated well 
enough into the poem’s general drift, especially 
when that is a simple one. This is the case pare 
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ticularly in his poems on sexual themes. Mr. 
Roethke is one of those poets of whom one may 
find whole poems pointless and even within the 
good poems find many jarring lines, and yet when 
on his best subject—a numinous and empirical 
treatment of love—and in his best rhythms, the 
blemishes do not seem to matter. In theory critical 
objections remain. In practice one finds oneself 
repeating tropes with more and more pleasure: 
‘All women loved dance in a dying light’— 
Yeatsian, certainly. But Yeats’s is a grand imper- 
sonal style and if practised successfully one can 
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hardly call it pastiche. Another sort of Yeatsian 
mode occurs too: ‘My neck, if not my heart, will 
break / If we do this again.’ Roethke in many ways 
resembles a Yeats with a blunter cutting edge 
and a less strongly organised mind. Nor is this 
low praise. But he has his own felicities too: ‘I 
cherish what I have/Had of the temporal: /I am 
no longer young/ But the winds and waters are; / 
What falls away will fali;/ All things bring me to 
love.’ Perhaps the triumphs are more or less 
accidental: but so is a lot of good poetry. 

ROBERT CONQUEST 


Doctor and Patient 


As soon as we have left the haven of medical 
school and textbooks, we learn to our bewilder- 
ment that there is more in treatment than drugs, 
diets and surgery. Some patients will not improve 
with correct treatment, others will get better on 
the wrong treatment; some come to us with deep 
gratitude when we know we have done nothing 
for them, while others are full of resentment 
though we have spent much effort and sympathy. 
Such imponderables as the patient’s expectations 
and fears, the doctor’s approach and attitude, 
and the manner of examination not only in- 
fluence but often outweigh the conventional 
treatments. 

HE author—Max Clyne, writing recently in 
Te Lancet—goes on to say that the doctor’s 
personality, or his ‘bedside manner,’ is commonly 
considered to be incidental, and outside the scope 
of scientific inquiry. He is quite right. There have 
been few objective studies of how the doctor be- 
haves and reacts during a consultation, though 
studies of patients’ mental and bodily states, con- 
ducted in ‘interview-experiments, have been 
reported over and over again. Yet, as Dr. Clyne 
says, people choose or reject a doctor less for his 
erudition (which they can hardly judge) than for 
his ‘personality,’ for that peculiar set of qualities 
that apparently make medicine an art. Patients 
and doctors alike, if the treatment of illness is to 
go well, have to suit each other. If the doctor’s 
attitude and personal make-up are so important 
in medicine, then it is time they were explored and 
appraised. If one-quarter of the money and energy 
and time which are now spent on physical re- 
scarches were devoted to this kind of inquiry, we 
should be a great deal wiser than we are now. 

Dr. Clyne then gives an-account, written with 
commendable honesty, clarity and insight, of how 
he handled one case of his own, a sick child. Al- 
though the child was the ‘patient’ to whom he 
was called, the parents were also involved— 
indeed, in a sense, they were patients too. | am 
sure this is true in very many instances where the 
child is brought for medical advice—the illness 
is of a relationship rather than a person: the 
relationship of mother and child, or brother and 
sister. 

At a children’s clinic it has happened to me 
several times that a child is referred with itching, 
and the itch, and perhaps the rash as well, has 
cleared without the child ever being seen at all; 
the mother is seen first, by herself, and she gets 
so much off her chest that the emotional tempera- 
ture at home falls, and the child gets better and 
never comes to hospital after all. This may not 
happen very often, but when it does it reminds one 
forcibly how essential it is to take the family as 
a unit. 

Mostly, in fact, ‘the patient’ is a group of people 
who are all in some way affected by ‘the illness’ 
—looking at it objectively, all illness is a disorder 
of a family. A special case of this is the sickness 
of Megalopolis—the person-without-a-family, 





who is alone and ill with it. A colleague who lives 
and works in one of the dark districts of London 
told me the other day that he is called several 
times a year because some isolated person without 
family or friends has died in his room; it may be 
days or a week or two before another tenant 
notices that the milk hasn’t been collected. What 
more vivid illustration could there be of the kind 
of life some city-dwellers lead! Of course, the city 
attracts the man who wants to lose himself and 
drown in the anonymity of London. 

Reading Dr. Clyne’s essay prompted me to 
ponder why this theme of the doctor's ‘way with 
patients —the whole complex of his attitudes and 
moods and responses—has not been written about 
more than it has, and taught as part of the medical 
curriculum. Is it that doctors, a society at large, 
have a blind spot? Are the English uneasy about 
emotions? Certainly many patients with stress dis- 
orders much prefer to believe that their illness is 
of bodily origin, and be given tablets for it, or a 
course of injections. A patient with tension head- 
ache once said to me, ‘If treating my headache 
means going over all my sordid story, I'd rather 
have the headache.’ But the resistance to explor- 
ing the emotional background of illness is by no 
means always on the side of the patient—though 
the doctor thinks it is. It may be his own embar- 
rassment that is the blocking agent. Michael 
Balint’s discussion groups for GPs, where topics 
of this kind are dealt with frankly and freely, are 
an educative force of the first importance. 1 am 
glad to hear that more and more doctors have 
applied to join them. Group discussions, of 
another kind, go on in the GP’s waiting room. I 
am tempted to sit in, as a ‘patient,’ and hear what 
they really think of us. 


e 


It has been the convention that man goes out 
to work and woman keeps house, but when I 
see Heather I am prompted to speculate on what 
decides these roles—convention, or biological 
necessity, or what? Heather and her husband 
George have swopped roles. Heather runs a large 
department store; she strides off in the morning’ 
to her office, and I don’t doubt she is very 
efficient indeed and perhaps rather tough with 
her staff, all in the interests of ‘the organisation.’ 
She is competitive to a degree, and the sales 
target of the business is set higher and higher 
again. George stays at home, cooks, washes up, 
shops and does all the housework. His wife ex- 
pects it to be done well and is pretty critical if 
she finds any dust. Once the work is done, his 
time is his own. He reads and writes a little; pays 
calls; and goes to visit two old ladies who have 
some obscure connection with his family—he 
feels obliged to them and thinks they need en- 
couragement once a week and at Christmas. 


~ 
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I once read some of his writing. It was dis- 
cursive and rather dreamy; it carried you along 
and, in fact, was extremely readable. I asked 
him why he didn’t do more and perhaps have it 
published, and he replied ruefully that he was 
too much occupied with his tasks to give it much 
thought. The point about this arrangement of 
roles is that until lately it has worked—that is, 
both partners accepted the duties they had given 
themselves, Heather as the wage-earner and 
George as the housewife. The needs of each 
seemed to be fulfilled in the job they were doing. 
But in the last few months George has been to 
see me several times—a sore throat, an itchy 
patch on the arm, some pains in the chest. In the 
old days I never saw him from one year’s end 
to the other. Is it simply that he is getting older? 
Or is he, at long last, beginning to rebel? 


4 


Ten years ago now, James Halliday published 
his Psychosocial Medicine: A Study of a Sick 
Society. In the final chapter he says: ‘The aim 
of this work is essentially practical; it is a contri- 
bution to social synthesis. . . . Without a “men- 
tal fight” these matters cannot be grasped, and 
the sword that might have been used will remain 
sleeping in the hand.” In essence, he meant that 
our society should take a look at itself and recog- 
nise the signs of its malaise as they were shown 
in bodily ailments; then go on from there and 
do something about it. Ten years—and not very 
much has happened. But then, the British are 
slow, cautious, sceptical about new ideas—it is 
part of their strength. So they don’t get carried 
away and excited to revolution, but go on plod- 
ding down the middle of the road. The new ideas 
still come first from Britain, and other people in 
Holland and Scandinavia and Indonesia notice 
them, but most of our countrymen don’t. Where 
they don’t know their way about in medicine they 
rely on ‘common sense’—as though a surgeon 
should say: “Well, I haven't actually learned any 
surgery, but ll take your appendix out by the 
light of common sefse.’ Of course, the patient 
survives. The human organism is remarkably 
robust—see how it survives the well-intentioned 
remedies and the thousands of gallons of ‘tonic” 
that are fed into it every day. 

MILES HOWARD 
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Pancake Pieces 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 415 
Report by C. G. 


Six guineas in prizes was offered for any form of rondeau, rondel or roundel on the 
pancake. 


Tuey say a classical education fits a man for any- 
thing; it certainly seems to fit a man to turn deli- 
cate. verses redolent of Horace (Arcas) or mount 
his Pegasus, his geegee, and produce a witty 
trifle (Rev. R. Y. Holmes). Justice compels me to 
award five guineas in equal shares to the above- 
named and to suggest that the remaining guinea 
be given to Jeremy Kingston for the only and 
eminently successful attempt at a ‘Roundel of 
Swinburne.’ I take up this grudging tone because 
what I would like to do would be to spend the 
whole six guineas on book tokens to enable all 
competitors to provide themselves with that sine 
qua non for us dabblers in verse, namely a copy 
of Fowler’s Modern English Usage. Now accord- 
ing to Fowler a rondeau, rondel or roundel may 
be in one of four patterns but it must conform 
strictly to the type. Did some perhaps confuse it 
with a triolet? 

So much for the form, and, as I am in didactic 
vein, here is advice as to the subject matter: the 
most beautiful or neatly turned verses have no 
chance unless they are original either in concept, 


like the entries of Leslie Johnson and D. Drum-’ 


mond, or in treatment like that of John D. 
M’Intosh. In actual fact there were many original 
ideas: Nancy Gunter painted the same scene as 
Arcas but lacked his lightness of touch; Edwin 
Haward provided amusing illustrations of flat- 
ness; G. J. Blundell pleaded ‘Toss it not!’; Sir 
Patrick Laird heard the pancake bell; C. J. Bart- 
lett apostrophised Mrs. Beeton. Others excelled in 
mastery of form and made my mouth water, e.g., 
L. L. Keating. And there were some amusing 
double rhymes, such as those in Gloria Prince’s 
rondeau, and in J. D. Westwood’s rondel : 

Pancake loved of the nymphs and satyrs . . . 

You are no product of eggs and batters. 


Commendations to all those mentioned above, as 
also to Pibwob, D. L. L. Clarke and J. A. Lindon. 


PRIZES 
(ARCAS) 
O cake of Pan, in what retreat 
Of Arcady from noon-day heat 
Where the rough pot of shepherds took 
His ease beside a mountain brook, 
Wast thou first born, his lips to greet? 


O lemon-bitter, honey-sweet 
As his shrill pipe, what wood-nymph neat 
Wrought thee, and laid beside his crook, 
O cake of Pan? 


Brown as her locks, the crispéd wheat, 
And light as lips when kisses meet. 
The enraptured God awhile forsook 
His piping, for the lovely cook 
Who gave such food for gods to eat, 
O cake of Pan! 


(REV. R. Y. HOLMES) 
You ask me now to write a rondeau, C.G. 
So let me mount my Pegasus (my geegee), 
And sing that dish called by the Greeks tr&v Kkaxév 
—All evil—worse than any other tack on 
Earth and to my dainty taste N.B.G. 
How could I eat a thing that looks like e.g., 
Some fungoid growth or (though considered V.G.) 
A mustard plaster for the sick to smack on? 
You ask me now. 


I'd rather starve in Borneo or Fiji 

Than eat such messy, squashy stuff; yet (D.G.) 
I'll come if you invite me toa snack on 

Shrove Tuesday, though it bring a heart attack on 
Myself a gluttonous dyspeptic p.g. 

You ask me, now. 


(JEREMY KINGSTON) 
A pancake I make as a magic of love, as an art 
be _ with a bond of delight no beloved dare 
rea 
To incline them to come to me—then, that they 
may not depart, 
A pancake I make. 


With its shape of a sun at the height it hath power 
to break 

And to sweep from the, ah, most fretful, regret- 
fullest heart 

= in the weariest cell, the most desolate 
ache. 


With what loud delighting for that long denied 
them they start 

Their sweet fragment; with what lack of sorrow 
forsake 

The tomorrow!—For this, by means that I may not 
impart, 

A pancake I make. 
Note: The subject emerges, as with Swinburne, 
in a form, eventually, almost. 


COMMENDED 


(JOHN D. M’INTOSH) 
Flipping Pancake, Oh to be 
Soaring heavenwards like Thee! 
Flying (frying) through the air, 
Flippant, flappant, unaware 
Of Thy final destiny. 
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Viscous discus, steadily 
Braking under | gravity, 
Gliding, riding high up there, 
Flipping Pancake. 
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Dropping, flopping—I can see 

In Thy fluttering, poetry. 

Thou art quite devoid of care, 

Drooping, swooping, landing . . . where? 
Careful, or Thou’lt landon ME... 
Flipping Pancake! 


(LESLIE JOHNSON) 
I'd like some more accomplished pen 
Than mine to give you all the gen 
About the fowl that duly laid 
The eggs from which this dish was made, 
A most superior type of hen; 


Also the miller, best of men 
(Long may he thrive in but and ben), 
Who ground the flour of finest grade 
(I'd like some more); 


The cow that gave the milk, and then 
The lemons from some foreign glen, 
The sugar from afar conveyed— 
All to these pancakes lent their aid, 
Have I already eaten ten? 
I'd like some more. 


(GLORIA PRINCE) 

Round as this round are pancakes 

While browning in the pan; 

You joggle them and scan 
Them, bending till your flanks aches— 
Quite-circular-in-the-plan-cakes. 
(Well, most of mine began 

Round as this round.) 


But—toss-them-if-you-can-cakes : 
I know 7 never can; 
Mine always end as scran, 
Instead of (black-and-tan-cakes) 
Round as this round. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 418 
Set by D. R. Peddy 
‘Born lorn, 
Dad bad, 
Nurse worse; 
“De se”: 
Grief brief—‘The Rake’s Progress’ by 
G. W. Broadribb. 


On this pattern, and for the usual prize, competi- 
tors are asked to describe (20 line limit) the pro- 
gress of a field-marshal, hereditary peer, ‘pop’ 
singer, dictator, African explorer or philosopher. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 


418,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by February 
25. Results on March 7. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 979 


ACROSS 


1 Nobleman’s dwelling in ” oor of 

building in Norfolk (6, 6). 
9 ‘Damn the age, I will write for 

——’ (Lamb) (9). 

10 Search for a little work in a back- 
ward unit (5) 

11 Vegetable cause of mechanical 
deterioration (6). tion ? (7) 

12 Trouble in too many drinks 
ornithologically (8). 

13 Inward source of original theory burne) (5). 


). 
15 Fires many an ardent spirit (8). 
18 Petal enfolds a contacel air (8). 
19 Starters in bids? (6) 
21 The last thing Master Henley 
would ). 
23 A Cairn provides this medica- 


26 ‘And one far-off divine ——, To 
which the whole creation moves’ 14 The os 
(Tennyson) (5). collector (8). 


A Sint prio of 0 oxy of Chambers’s Twentieth 
a book token for one guinea will be awarded to the 
February 25. Address solutions 


27 Convalescing in the sewing room? 16 To whom one says, ‘You're 


28 Suitable sub-title for ‘Actions 17 Amorous emotion of those in a 
and Reactions’? (12) 


DOWN 
1 How Conrad risked his reputa- 20 No seat for the substitute (5-2). 


2 ‘And the hoofed heel of a —— 24 Theend of 3 turns in (5). 
crushes The chestnut husk’ (Swin- 25 No convulsion among the patri- 


3 All sorts of cooled drink ? (9) 
4 What stopped the play? (4) 
5 Secret agent is on the line (3-5). 
6 It has ten times as many eyes as Embathe, 11 Moonlit. 12 Dutch uncle. 
Argus, according to the ts (5), 13 Apes. 15 Wayland. 17 Impress. 19 
7 ‘Whilst bloody —— Pea 
over us’ (Shakespeare) (7). 
ment (6). 8 —Ese in Scot- DowN.—1 Glendower. 2 Ambitty. 3 
of every stamp. images. 8 Gates. 9 Wean. 14 Spirit oe. 
Discussed. 18 


Siefonsey and a second prize of 
the first two correct oon MacDo 2 Ch 
: Crossword No. a7 99 Gower St., London, W' 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Gasoaa Banchory, Kincardin 





Solution on February 28 


telling me!’ (9) 
minority is expressed with flowers 


(4, 4). 
18 It’ takes a lot to make these 
engines function (7). 


22 Literary in short he seems to be (5). 


otic (4). 


SOLUTION TO No. 977 
ACROSS. — 1 Gramme. 4 Pricking. 10 





rished Repress. 21 Sorting, 23 Shun. 24 Dutch 
treat, 27 Useless. 28 Fragile. 29 Tussauds. 
30 Spider. 
Matchmaker. 5 Ramillies. 6 


Sightseer. 20 Pouters. 
2 Ice-bird. 23 Shunt. 25 Cuff. 26 Hera. 


eet Chas 
Beckley: Oxford, ont 





urch Lane, 
S the Rev. J. W. FRASER, 
bey 
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CONTROLLING THE ECONOMIC WEATHER 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


In a few days ‘the three wise men’ 
are to deliver an interim report on 
our economic climate. Those in con- 
trol of the monetary weather have, 
of course, first to decide what sort of climate they 
want before they can produce it. The reason why 
these controllers have been so inept in recent years 
is that they have generally been unable to agree 
about the most suitable climate for the changed 
conditions of the full-employment Welfare State. 
At the beginning of the century it was simple. If 
there was an inflation they wanted deflation, and 
deflation meant what it implied—producing un- 
employment, cutting wages, lowering prices. It is 
still as simple as that to Mr. William McChesney 
Martin, the chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board. In the Congressional Committee’s hearings 
on the President’s economic report he said that 
the current American recession might be deeper 
and more protracted than many anticipated— 
—accompanied by more unemployment and un- 
used industrial capacity—and he made it plain 
that he believed it essential ‘for excesses to be 
worked out before a fresh upturn began.’ His final 
warning was that ‘excessive stimulus during a 
recession can jeopardise long-run stability.’ The 
Americans must” be grateful that this whole- 
hogging deflationist did at least agree to lowering 
the discount rates and reducing the margin re- 
quirements on Wall Street, but it is obvious that 
he does not yet support Mr. Robert Anderson, the 
new Secretary of the Treasury, who believes it is 
now more important to stop a recession than it 
is to stop an inflation. Fortunately Mr. Martin 
does not control budgetary policy and the Ameri- 
can Government is now doing its best to spend its 
way out of the recession. The manner of its spend- 
ing is perhaps open to question. I would have 
thought that priority should be given, in view of 
the fall in world commodity prices, to increasing 
foreign aid and applying that aid towards helping 
the undeveloped countries in Asia and Africa to 
carry out their capital-development programmes. 
But we must be grateful for the smallest Congres- 
sional mercies. If they insist on unbalancing their 
Budget by spending on missiles, by sending rockets 
to the moon, we can only wait patiently until 
they come down to earth. 
* * * 

But to return to our own economic climate. 
Mr. Heathcoat Amory still hankers after a de- 
flationary one. He told the quarterly meeting of 
the National Production Advisory Council that 
‘tight control on money and credit at home must 
certainly continue for the present’ and he stressed 





the need to achieve and hold stability in prices ~' 


and maintain the value of the pound. But it was 
clear from his language that he did not hold to 
the rigidities of his predecessor. ‘When it can be 
seen,” he said, ‘that wage settlements are not going 
to drive up prices farther, we will know that price 
stability in the UK and sound prospects for sterl- 
ing are in the bag and we can start expanding 
again.’ Observe that he virtually agreed with my 
old thesis—that it is a wage-cost inflation, not a 
demand inflation, that we have for the moment to 
deal with. If only he could discover how this wage- 
cost inflation can be brought under control with- 
out stopping economic growth and lowering in- 
dustrial efficiency ! 
* * * 

The last Treasury bulletin gave figures measur- 
ing the extent of the wage-cost inflation over the 
nine months of last year. The volume of output 
was 14 per cent. higher but the total of money 


incomes—wages, salaries, profits, etc—was 5 per 
cent. higher. So unit home costs were up 34 per 
cent. which mainly accounted for the 3 per cent. 
rise in final output prices. As Mr. Amory told 
the NPAC, we have been given—by the fall in 
world prices—a wonderful opportunity this year 
to beat our wage-cost inflation. Import costs 
account for about one-fifth of total costs and the 
price index of basic materials (other than fuel) 
used in manufacturing industry has fallen 10 per 
cent. over the year. But wage restraint must be 
accompanied, as Mr. Amory reminded his 
audience, by profit and price restraint, and some 
prices have got to be lowered. It is good that so 
prominent a firm as> Marks and Spencer has 
started to cut some prices on their counters: the 
oil companies are lowering their prices for another 
reason—the hard necessity of an over-supply. 
This is the harvest that consumers usually reach 
during a recession. But it is important not to over- 
do it, particularly not to frighten industrialists 
out of their capital investment on which depends 
their efficiency and their ability to meet increasing 
competition abroad. As the Chancellor said, world 
trading conditions this year are going to be more 
difficult, and with the UK share in world trade 
still falling it is imperative for industrialists to 
produce new products or cheapen and improve 
the old—and that means new plant and new or 
improved techniques of production. 
+ + * 


I do not know what ‘the three wise men’ will 
say, but it stands out clearly to my mind that if 
the Chancellor retains his ‘tight control on money 
and credit’ for private enterprise and his curb 
on non-productive government spending, he 
should immediately lower Bank rate and give a 
lead to the industrialists that productive invest- 
ment is to be encouraged by cheaper money. We 
do not want a 7 per cent. rate to entice ‘hot 
money’ from abroad to come here and supply the 
businessman with the funds which the banks will 
not lend him. We do not want to increase rents 
and instigate new wage demands. If Mr. Amory 
really seeks price reductions, let him start by 
reducing the price of rents—by lowering borrow- 


- ing rates by I per cent. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THE £300 million new issue of 54 
.- per cent. Funding stock, 1982/84, 
Be at 984 refurnishes the Government 

with a supply of ‘long’ stock to sell 
in exchange for maturing liabilities. It depressed 
the whole market. No one has yet discovered why 
the LCC was in such a hurry to raise £20 million 
that it could not wait for a higher gilt-edged 
market. To offer a 6 per cent. stock at 994 invited 
a huge ‘stagging’ public, and with the issue more 
than fifteen times over-subscribed the allotments 
were only 5 per cent. to 6 per cent. for the big 
amounts. The small man applying for £100 re- 
ceived nothing. The premium established at first 
was around 14, but came back to 1}. It should go 
higher when the stock is in firm hands. Tuesday 
saw the start of dealings in the new SHELL shares, 
issued at 110s., at 23s. 3d. premium. The price 
later fell to 21s. Personally, I think it will take a 
long time for the oil market to recover. Bad luck 
or bad management has dogged this huge oil issue. 
(Continued on page 214) 
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COLVILLES LIMITED 


THE STEEL RENATIONALISATION 
: MENACE 





Sir ANDREW McCance, Chairman and Managing 
Director of Colvilles Limited, in his circulated state- 
ment presented to the twenty-seventh Annual General 
Meeting, said inter alia: 


A Great Industry is Regarded as a Pawn 

The threat of the Socialist Party to renationalise 
the steel industry if they were returned to power at 
the next election has made it more expensive for 
steel companies to raise the new finance required for 
expansion. That is one aspect of the dis-service to 
the steel industry and to the country which this threat 
has caused. It is disturbing to think that in the minds 
of the Labour leaders this great industry is regarded 
merely as a pawn in an internal struggle for political 
leadership. 


"The Risk of Mass Unemployment 

The events of the last few months have brought 
home to everyone the delicate balance of our financial 
trade position in its relation to the rest of the world 
and how seriously the delicate balance can be affected 
by 2 ghange in world sentiment. Renationalisation 
can no longer be regarded in isolation as a matter 
which is solely the concern of the United Kingdom. 
Other countries have interests and associations with 
British industry and their relations with us, though 
cordial and friendly, are bound by no obligation or 
commitment. A policy of further nationalisation 
might so turn their sentiment against us that grave 
financial disturbance could be caused. The financial 
disturbances of the early 1930's and the mass un- 
employment to which they gave rise were too pro- 
found_and devastating to be readily forgotten. We 
cannot afford to contemplate policies which carry 
the risk of bringing back again such conditions. . 

Let us bear in mind that since the coal industry was 
nationalised the net export of coal has been practi- 
cally wiped out and the adverse effect of this has 
contributed its own weakness to the financial difficul- 
ties of our external national balance. That these . 
difficulties were not even greater has been due to the 
steady improvement in our exports of machinery and 
engineering goods, all of which depend almost 
entirely on supplies of iron and steel. In a country like 
Britain in which only 4 per cent to 5 per cent of the 
population is engaged in agricultural production, the 
exchange of exports to provide the food we consume 
and raw materials required for industry is vital to 
the standard of living of the working population. 


No Economic Argument in Favour 

There is no economic argument which justifies 
nationalisation. The argument based on the need for 
public supervision has now lost its force. The Iron 
and Steel Board with its broadly based membership 
appointed by the Government has shown by its work 
that it is an effective instrument for the public super- 
vision of the steel industry. 


Nationalisation Leads to Dictatorship 


Any arguments for nationalisation are based on the 
political theories of one party. Now that the costly 
consequences of the experiment in nationalisation 
have been experienced, it would have been thought 
that even the political justification had become 
seriously diminished. But, as has been pointed out by 
many critics, such policies once started force their 
own continuance because they contain within them- ~ 
selves the elements of dictatorship. I see no difference 
between such policies and the practice of Communism 
in Soviet Russia where even the trade unions have 
been nationalised. It is sincerely to be hoped that the 
politicians who are journeying towards Communism, 
while claiming to oppose it, will pause and reflect 
before they reach in their journey the point of no 
return. 





Copies of the full statement can be obtained from 
The Secretary, 195 West George Street, Glasgow, 
C2. 
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ILLINGWORTH, MORRIS & CO. 


(Worsted Spinners) 


DEMAND CONTINUES AT A HIGH LEVEL 


THE 38th annual general meeting of Illingworth, 
Morris & Company, Limited was held on February 
6 in Bradford, The Rt. Hon. Lord Wilmot of 
Selmeston, P.C., J.P. (Chairman), presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circulated 
statement :— 

The Group net profit after taxation is £269,981. 
A final dividend of 5% less Tax on the Ordinary 
Stock, as increased from £1,000,000 to £2,000,000, is 
recommended, representing a total dividend for the 
year on the former amount of Ordinary Stock of 
15°, or 74% on the now increased Capital. 

Group Current Assets amount to £5,977,390 show- 
ing an excess over Current Liabilities and Dividend 
of £3,319,042 and Group Revenue Reserves are now 
£1,427,031. 

The reduction in net profit is due in the main 
to three exceptional causes : 

1. The disastrous influenza epidemic which for 
several weeks dislocated production at all our fac- 
tories, 

2. The writing-down in the value of unsold woo! 
stocks as the result of the substantial fall in wool 
prices, 

3. The continuing expense arising from the re- 
organisation of our James Tankard Branch, where 
we have built and equipped a large new mill. 

The reorganisation expenses of the James Tankard 
mill should be considerably reduced from now on, 
and indeed we look forward to a higher rate of pro- 
duction and profit. Wool prices have however con- 
tinued to fall and it is not possible to forecast the 
future trend. 

The demand for wool clothing is continuing at 
a high level and, although competition is keener, 
our sales have been maintained at a level which 
already ensures the full working of our Branches for 
some months to come. The report was adopted. 











Transfer your 
go-slow cash... 


to this safe, shrewd, go-ahead 
investment .. . 


8}% on Standard Bank Deposits! 
8%, without tax deduction, 
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security, highest interest rates, easy 
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F. W. WOOLWORTH AND CO. 
RECORD TURNOVER 


THE annual general meeting of F. W. Woolworth and 
Co. Ltd. will be held on March 7 in London. 

The following is an extract from the statement by 
Mr. R. J.. Berridge, the Chairman, which has been 
circulated to stockholders : 

Generally speaking trading during the year com- 
menced satisfactorily but progressively faded so that 
in the last quarter conditions were difficult, especially 
in October when the so-called Asian flu claimed so 
many victims, staff and shopping public alike. 

The Christmas trade did not commence in earnest 
until much later compared with 1956 and earlier years 
and the ten business days prior to Christmas were 
busy ones indeed. This change is akin to the pre-war 
pattern of Christmas shopping and the public as a 
whole seemed to be more practical and selective in 
their buying. 

As portrayed by the Accounts, the company made 
further progress during 1957. Turnover increased to 
a new high record and though this was assisted by the 
new and extended stores, I am glad to state that stores 
entirely unchanged as a whole (they constitute 789 
of the total of 989 stores in operation at the end of 
1957) showed a modest increase in sales volume and 
in profit. 

Expenses again increased at a greater rate than 
sales—wages and salaries in particular—and there 
seems no likelihood of any change in this trend. 

STORE EXPANSION 

The highlight of the year was the opening in 
October last of our most modern new store in the 
city of Oxford. The total number of stores operating 
at the end of the year was 989, without taking into 
account the three British West Indian stores. 

SELF SERVICE STORES: Seventeen stores of 
this type were opened during the year, either in en- 
tirely new areas or by converting conventional ser- 
vice stores, so that the total number now in operation 
is raised to 46 stores. 

SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES: The three stores 
operating in the British West Indies contributed a 
total profit of £97,794 before taxation, compared with 
£44,057 (Jamaica full year, Trinidad part year) in 
1956. Three further stores are in process of erection 
in these islands and two of them are expected to open 
for business before the end of 1958. 

Good progress is being made in building the store 
at Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 

The thorough understanding between our suppliers 
and buyers, which has existed for so many years, con- 
tinued last year with an even higher degree of success. 

Net Profit before Taxation amounted to 
£24,071,753 compared with £23,319,355 for 1956, an 
increase of £752,398 or 3.23%. 

The Final Dividend proposed on Ordinary Stock 
of 1s. 4d. per unit, plus 8d. per unit Interim Dividend 
paid in August last, gives a total distribution of 2s. 
per unit on the Ordinary Capital which was increased 
by the Scrip Issue early in 1957. This is the equivalent 
of 3s. total distribution for 1956 paid on the smaller 
capital. 

THE YEAR 1958 

At this time last year the outlook for 1957 seemed 
dependent on the steps about to be taken to strengthen 
the country’s economy. Unfortunately by mid-Sep- 
tember even more stringent and restrictive monetary 
steps were necessary and they appear likely to con- 
tinue. The effect of these latest moves is not clear 
yet and consequently prospects in the field of retail 
trade are obscure. 

The trend of overheads will undoubtedly be up- 
ward, with the seeming certainty of higher wage rates. 
The higher National Insurance contributions, com- 
mencing at the beginning of February, will cost your 
company an additional amount of approximately 
£230,000 in 1958 or £250,000 in a full year. 

The extent to which it will be possible for your 
company to maintain or increase profits must depend 
on the degree to which sales can be increased. 

However, I take comfort in the conviction that the 
team work of our organisation, however much it is 
put to the test, will produce a résult for 1958 which 
will be creditable according to the conditions 
experienced, 


THE SPECTATOR, 
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COMPANY NOTES—continued 
Just when the public is asked to find £75 million 


for ROYAL DUTCH and £45 million for Shell, the oil’ 


companies proclaim to the world that they are 
burdened with excessive stocks and that their 
profits are falling. Prices have been cut sharply 
in the pivotal Gulf of Mexico region and_pro- 
duction has been reduced by 16 per cent. in the 
US and by over 11 per cent. in Venezuela. Con- 
sumption everywhere is lower and the mild winter 
has aggravated the over-supply in America. There 
may be little or no increase in American consump- 
tion this year and in the free world outside 
estimates range from a 5 per cent. to a 10 per cent. 
increase over the poor demand of 1957. The oil 
industry can, of course, easily meet this sort of 
recession, and the Shell shareholders have the 
directors’ guarantee that their dividend will be 
held at 18} per cent. tax free, which gives the 
shares at today’s prices a yield of nearly 5 per 
cent. Industrial shares were depressed by the fall in 
steel shares which followed Mr. Alfred Robens’s 
statement that the first big task of the next Labour 
Government would be the renationalisation of 
the industry. This speech was merely answering 
the companies’ propaganda campaign against re- 


nationalisation, and it is surprising that it had 


such a heavy effect. However, the world political 
news is so bad that markets everywhere this week 
have been profoundly depressed. Investors are 
waiting on President Eisenhower to do something 
to halt the American recession. 

* oa * 

Shareholders of ASSOCIATED MOTOR CYCLES 
should go to the meeting on February 18 and ask 
a few searching questions. Certainly the directors 
can be pleased with some recovery in the motor- 
cycle trade in the year to August 31, 1957. Profits 
were doubled, but comparison must be made with 
the disastrous year preceding. Earnings on the 
equity capital were still under 5 per cent. before 
tax adjustment. The dividend of 5 per cent. is 
being maintained and the 5s. shares have dropped 
to 4s. 6d. If the directors had not been opposed to 
entering the scooter market or buying a scooter 
manufacturing company the results might have 
been very different. Scaoter sales have risen from 
40,000 units in 1956 to 80,000 units in 1957. Con- 
tinental companies were the first in the field but 
BSA have been producing a lightweight scooter 
for about a year and are to produce a- heavier 
model this year. Why have Associated Motor 
Cycles been left behind in the scooter race? Why 
has the managing director of Nortons resigned? 
Perhaps these questions can be answered at the 
meeting. 

* * + 

Lord Wilmot, the chairman of ILLINGWORTH 
MORRIS, attributed the 22 per cent. fall in the com- 
pany’s net profit from £345,000 to £270,000 in the 
year to September last to three causes—the in- 
fluenza epidemic which dislocated production at 
all-the factories, the writing-down of the unsold 
wool stocks to current market prices, and the 
expense of reorganising the James Tankard 
branch where a new mill has been built. Wool 
prices have continued to fall since the end of the 
year, but the factories have continued.to work at 
full pressure, and with a profit anticipated from 
the James Tankard branch the current year’s 
profits should not be unsatisfactory. Last year a 
100 per cent. scrip bonus was given and the year’s 
dividend of 74 per cent. is the equivalent of 15 
per cent. on the old capital. The transfer to re- 
serves is equivalent to 16 per cent. on the new 
capital and another 16 per cent. is being carried 
forward. This shows great financial strength, and 
it seems that the 4s. ordinary shares at 3s. 3d. to 
yield 8.9 per cent. on a dividend 2} times covered 
are rather undervalued. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


BBC requires Assistant in European Talks and 
English Department. External Services, Duties in- 
volve preparation of news stories and talks deal- 
ing with every aspect of British industry. Candi- 
dates should be able to investigate develop- 
ments of interest in the industrial ficld, assess 
their significance from an international point of 
view and report on them accurately and lucidly. 
Writing ability and good basic knowledge of 
technical matters essential. Salary £1,060 (possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional) rising by 
five annual increments to £1,365 p.a. max, Re- 
quests for application forms should reach 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, Lon- 
don, W. V.1, within five days. 


BBC requires Assistant, Projects and Develop- 
ments Unit, Audience Research Department. 
Duties : to assist in the Unit’s work in audience 
research for. Television and Sound Broadcasting, 
which includes sample surveys, and test’ con- 
struction and administration to groups. Univer- 
sity degree in one of the social sci¢nces, with 
knowledge of statistics and their application to 








FEBRUARY 14,. 1958 


SBCRETARY-SHORTHAND/TYPIST wanted 
4 ~— Superintendent of Social Work in connec- 
with Homes of old people and development 

of ‘Community Centre. Old-established Voluntary 
Society in Central London. Interesting and varied 
duties: Full-time service preferable, but part- 
time worker would be ‘mo ~ .—Write giving 
full particulars to H. J. W., Box No. 854, c/o 
> = King & Son, 150 Fleet Street, London, 


= “UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
HALLSWORTH RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS. 
Applications are invited for the above Research 
Fellowships for.advanced work in the ficld of 
Political Economy and Political Science. The 
value of the Fellowships will normally be within 
the range of £700-£1,500 per annum, according to 
experience and qualifications. Regulations govern- 
ing the award-.of the Fellowships may be ob- 
tained from the Registrar, The University, Man- 
chester, 13, to whom applications should be sent 
not later than March ist, 1958 
UNIVERSITY OF LEICESTER. Applications 
are invited for a post of Assistant Librarian in 
oe University Library. Applicants should be 
d , and a qualification in Librarianship 








social studies desirable. Salary £675 ( ib! 
higher if qualifications exceptional) rising by 
five annual increments to £885 p.a. max. If no 
fully qualified candidate available, initial appoint- 
ment would be on a lower grade. Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed envelope 
and quoting reference G.514 ‘Spt.") should 
reach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, within five days. 


INSTRUCTOR BRANCH ROYAL NAVY. — 
Why not utilise your scientific and professional 
knowledge and at the same time cnjoy the com- 
radeship of Service life with the Royal Navy? 
The Royal Navy offers Short Service Commis- 
sions in the Instructor Branch to graduates in 
Mathematics, Physics, Enginecring, Chemistry, 
Metallurgy, History and English, and to non- 
ataduates with teaching experience in Science 
subjects. The work of the Instructor Officer is 
fundamental to the Fleet and covers the widest 
ficld of operational, technical and academic 
duties ashore and affoat. Instructor Officers are 
also the meteorologists of the Royal Navy. 
Note also: Undergraduates in final year may 
apply. Short Service Commissions may be for 
3, 4 or § years, A Short Service Commission 
fulfils obligations for National Service. £405 
tax free gratuity after 3 years and pro rata for 
longer. All Short Service Officers miay apply for 
permanent commissions. Candidates must be 
British subjects, sons of British parents, under 
36 years old and medically fit.—For further 
details apply to: DIRECTOR, NAVAL EDU- 
CATION SERVICE (P/100), ADMIRALTY, 
LONDON 

STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
falmest facing Charing Cross Station). All office 
staff (m. & f.). Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM 
6644. 
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wil be an additional recommendation. Salary 
Scale : £700 a year rising by annual increments 
of £50 to £850 a year, with membership of 
F.S.S.U. Further particulars obtainable from 
the Registrar, to whom applications should be 
sent ‘oy 28th February. 





“SITUATIONS Ww ANTED 


MAN (4 (40), 200d | presence, intelligent, ada adaptable, 
secks part-time employment, two or three even- 
ings oa. London.—Box 1670. 








EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


‘BEETHOVEN and SCHUBERT—The Classical 
and the Romantic Ages.’ A lecture illustrated on 
the piano by Dr. Ferdinand Rauter. Arts 
Council, 4 St. James’s Sq., S.W.1. Friday, Feb. 
14, at 7.30. Tickets Ss., from Anglo-Austrian 
Society, 139 Kensington High St., L 
WES. 9003. 

FOLIO SOCIETY. 70 Brook Street, W.1. 
Graphic work by EDWARD BAWDEN. Feb- 
ruary 3rd to February 28th. Mon.-Fri., 11 a.m. 
to 5.30 p.m. 

GWEN JOHN at the MATTHIESEN GAL- 
LERY. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. Until March 8. 
—142 ta Bond Street, London, W.1 
IMPERIAL INSTITUTE, S.W.7. PAINTINGS 
BY MARY FILER, 14 Feb.-2 Mar. Admission 

















Free. Mon.-Fri. 10-4.30, Sat. 10-5. Sun. 2.306.’ 


INTERNATIONAL FURNISHING TEXTILE 
EXHIBITION, introducing mew ciegance of de- 
sign, texture and colour from France, Denmark, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Germany, Italy, America, 
England, Scotland and Ircland. February 17th 
to March Ist, at WOOLLANDS of KNIGHTS- 
BRIDGE, S. W.1. Sloane 4545. 


INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 

S.W.1. Lecture by Dr. Javier Herroro, on 
‘Pesimismo filosofico y politico en Baltasar 
Gracian,” on 2ist February, at 6 p.m. 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 
Three exhibitions — WILLIAM ROBERTS, 
ANDRE’ BICAT, ETHELBERT WHITE. 
10-5.30. Sats 10-1. 


LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, W.1. 
PAINTINGS BY oo IAM JOHNSTONE. 
Daily, 10-5.30, Sats., 3 
MARLBOROUGH, ae Old Bond Street, } “ 
JUAN GRIS (1887-1927)—Fifty ee & 

in 3 Feb. 


important Exhibition London. 
22 March. Daily 10-5.30. Sats., 10-12. 30. 


PIERRE MONTAL, South Molton St. Paintings, 
Rivers of France, also Sculptures. Jan. 29¢ 
Feb, 22nd. Daily, 10-5.30. Sats., 10-1. 
SPANISH CASTLES. R.I.B.A., 66 Portland 
Place, W.1. 15th-28th February, Mon.-Fri. 10-7, 
Sat. 10-5. Admission Free. 

SPIRITUALISM proves survival. Lectures and 
Demonstrations, London, H.Q., 33 Belgrave 
Square, S.W.1. BEL. 5351. 

THE TANCRED SOCIETY invites graduates 
interested in international affairs to three meet- 
ings On Security in the Nuclear Age. Feb. 21, 
8 p.m., Caxton Hall: Dr. Frankland. Mar. 7, 
7.30 p.m., Alliance Hall, Caxton St.: Rt. Hon. 
Philip Noel-Baker, M.P. Apr. 2, 8 p.m., Caxton 
Hall : Admiral Sir A. Buzzard. 
































THEATRE 


TOWER, 7.30, 21, 22, 23 (Mems.), 27, 28 Feb. 
1 Mar. Eliot's THE CONFIDENTIAL CLERK, 
14, 15 Feb. A Month in the Country. CAN 5111 
(CAN 3475 before 6), Canonbury, N.1. 











PERSONAL 


AN UNQUESTIONABLE OPPORTUNITY for 
lovers of Children ! Beautiful home, worth-while 
interest and income, Owing ill-health Principal, 
world-famous exclusive Children’s Hotel, 
Worthing, Sussex, for sale, equipment, goodwill, 
Lovely modern Tudor-designed freehold house, 
South Downs, accommodating 20 tiule folk. 
View 60 miles coastline. Beach hut seven mins. 
Mortgage arranged. — Particulars and photo 
Tudor Lodge, High Salvington, Worthing 
(Swandean 444). 

FOOTBALL.— Particulars of statistical method 
of forecasting results.—Box 1355. 


Continued Overleaf 











SHOCK-PROOF 
INVESTMENT 


The recent heavy fall in share values emphasises 
the wisdom of investing money in a good Building 
Society. For instance, £500 invested in the “Planet” 
before these troubles started, is still £500 today—and 
will be £500 in the future. Never any loss of Capital. 

The financial strength of this century-old organ- 
ization is beyond all doubt. It has been under the same 
control for over 25 years; is a founder-member of the 
Building Societies Association, and throughout its 
existence has maintained the highest standards for 
safeguarding the interests of its shareholders. 


The Society has just introduced a “Linked 
Deposit” Plan in which shareholders of the 
“Planet”, old and new, can participate to their 
greater advantage. __ 

Full details of the Plan available upon request. 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
(Est, 1848) 


Planet House, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2 
(Telephone : Monarch 8985) 
































SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Fortnightly Service to and from 
CAPE TOWN - PORT ELIZABETH 


EAST LONDON - DURBAN 
LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA 
(Serving the Rhodesias and Nyasaland) 


FOUR NEW “CITIES” 
NOW IN SERVICE 


“City of Port Elizabeth"’ 
“City of Exeter"’ 

“City of Durban” 

“City of York” 


These ships represent a notable 
advance in design, amenities, 
and perfection of detail. 
Superb accommodation for 

100 passengers. 


Passages periodically available by cargo 
vessels to Egypt, East Africa, India and 
Pakistan, also via Canada and the U.S.A. 
to Far Eastern ports and Australia. 





Head Office: 12-20 Camomile Street, London, E.C.3 
West End Passenger Office: 29-34 Cockspur St., London, S.W./ 
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BED-WETTING can be stopped by wonderful 
new method as discussed on B.B.C. Television. 
Free information, write to Enurex Co., 119 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. 

CANCER PATIENT (8081). Poor man (47), con- 
dition inoperable. Has ‘sacrificed much for his 
spastic son, but is now unable to work and 
needs extra nourishment. Please help us to 
care for him. Jewellery welcomed.—National 
Society for Cancer Relief, Appeal G.7, 47 Vic- 
toria Street, S.W.1 


CARDS and— Notepaper™ printed with address, 
etc, Send stp. for samples & prices —S. Vernon, 
72 Station Road, Hadfield, nr. Manchester. 


FREE MEALS from boredom by taking some of 
that lovely Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney— 
from all good grocers. 

HISTORIES OF BUSINESSES written by an 
author having exceptional qualifications, experi- 
ence and references.- —Repily * Box 1644 
HYPNOTIST Ralph Robinson, consultant for 
nervous disorders. Sun. to Thurs. SPE. 3901. 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning, — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 

MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES 
by Blackstones, specialists for 20 years in the 
fitting and prescribing of invisible Lenses. For 
advice, free booklet and details of easy payments, 
write Dept. 274, David Blackstone Ltd., 115 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. Tel. Ger. 2531, 197a 
Regent Street, London, W.1. Tel. REG. 6993. 
Branches at Liverpool, Leeds, Newcastle, Glas- 
gow, ctc., etc. ae, 
SMOKING. New Cure. Drugless. Effortiess.— 
Write Mr. Ridley, Taggart Av., Liverpool. 
SURTAX PAYERS and salaried staff. underrated 
assistants and overworked executives, here is a 
message for you all. Keep a stiff upper lip, and 
a bottle of E!] Cid Sherry handy, and you'll 
never look back. 

ST. IVES, CORNWALL, Accommodation in 
artist’s old attractive house, overlooking har- 
bour. Large secluded garden. —Box 1679. 


TV SNACKS and cocktail canapes are delicious 
with BURGESS’S Anch®vy Paste on buttered 
toast. 

WE PAY 1s. per ib. and refund postage for your 
old knitted woollens, hand or machine knitted, 
worn or torn. Also woollen underwear and old 
white wool blankets, any weight accepted. — 
F. A. Blakeley (Woollens) Ltd., Queen Street 
Mills, Ravensthorpe, Dewsbury, Yorks. Tel.: 
Dewsbury 17. 


"EDUCATIONAL 


CAN YOU DRAW? Why not take a Home 
Study course in anatomy, fashion design, lay- 
out, poster and illustration with the FAMOUS 
ARTISTS SCHOOLS? We will help you to a 
well paid spare-time occupation in Commer- 
cial Art. Write for FREE talent test and opinion 
of your ability to Famous Artists Schools, 43 
Westport, Godalming, Surrey. 


PAINTING GIVES JOY. Artist (Exhibitor 
PARIS—R.B.A. R.O.I. (present) National 
Society, etc.) has vacancy two private pupils in 
warm West London studio, Beginners welcome ,— 
Mason. EAL, 2888. 








Better Books 
annual book sale 
starts 
Wednesday 

19th February 
for ten days only 
Don’t miss it! 


Better Books 


94 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2 





EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Genera’ Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, K.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


HILLCROFT COLLEGE FOR ADULT EDU- 
CATION, Surbiton. One year residential course, 
beginriing September, offered’: women over 20 
interested in further general education as pre- 
paration for new careers or personal enrich- 
ment. No entrance examination. Grants avail- 
able.—Apply Secretary. (Z.) 


Wr ae UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 

.C.C., est. 1887. prepares students by post for 
Gaenal Certificate of Education (for Entrance, 
Faculty requirements, or me Entry to ee 
External Degrees (B-A., B-Sc., B.Sc.(Bcon.), 
LL.B., etc.), and Diplomas. Also for G.C.E. (all 
other Bodies), Law Teachers’ Diplomas. Highly 
qualified Tutors. Low feeg. Prospectus from 
Registrar, University Correspondence College, 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. (all 
examining Boards), London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D., Degrees 
and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Director of Studies, Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall. 
Oxford (Est. 1894). 

SECRETARIAL, TRAINING, specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students; six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary. DAVIES’S, 2 Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 

ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
Comprehensive training for all branches of 
secretarial] work. Intensive courses for graduates. 
Day and resident students. English courses for 
foreign students, Next Secretarial Course com- 
mences April 15, 1958. Apply J. W. Loveridge, 
M.A (Cantab.), 2 Arkwright Road, Hampstead, 
N.W.3. Hampstead 9831. 








SCHOLARSHIPS 


IPSWICH SCHOOL—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. Two Open Foundation Scholarships are 
offered to candidates between 9 and 11 years of 
age on fst June, 1958, entitling the holders to 
exemption. total or partial, from payment of 
tuition fees. Up to four Open Scholarships, of 
which three are for boarders, of not less than 
£75 per annum, are also offered for boys who 
are under 14 on the 31st May, 1958. The Exam- 
inations will take “place in April and June re- 
spectively, Further particulars of entry can be 
obtained from the Headmaster, Ipswich School, 
Suffolk. The School Fees are: Tuition £117, 
Boarding £141 per annum—and there are approxi- 
mately 150 boarders. 


SEDBERGH SCHOLARSHIPS — 
SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS and THREE EXHI- 
BITIONS (including the SIR WINSTON 
CHURCHILL SCHOLARSHIPS of £250 p.a. for 
boys of Scottish birth or descent), ranging in 
value from £300 to £75 per annum, will be 
offered in 1958. The examination will be held 
on June 3rd and 4th. 

MUSIC SCHOLARSHIP. 
ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £150 per annum for 
stringed instruments will be offered in March. 
Further details on application to the Head- 
master, School House, Sedbergh, Yorkshire. 


SUNNY HILL GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BRUTON, 
Somerset, 1958 ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, 
Saturday, 8th March. SCHOLARSHIP of £100, 
or one or two EXHIBITIONS of £50 for 
boarders over 11.—Apply to the Secretary for 
entrance forms, which must be returned by 18th 
February. 








LITERARY 
MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY THIS 
YEAR. If you've always meant to write, BEGIN 
NOW, for opportunities are increasing. The 
LSJ can show you how to make money from 
your pen. Personal coaching by correspondence 
without time limit.—Prospectus Dept., London 
School of Journalism, 19 Hertford Street, W.1. 
GRO. 8250. ‘There are LSJ students all over the 
world.” 

BOOKS PURCHASED. All subjects, any quan- 
tity. Especially current Review copies. Also L.P. 
Records.—P. J. Brewer, 374 Griiy’s Inn Road, 
London, W.C.1. 

EARN MONEY SONG WRITING ! Interesting 
free book tells how Send 2d. starnp to LINTON 
SCHOOL OF SONG WRITING (Desk S), 20 
Denmark Street, London, W.C.2. 


ENVOI HAS BEEN LUCKY IN ITS 
CONTRIBUTORS. 


FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free fromm Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Regent House, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


FRENCH .BOOK SALE: Fiction, biography, 
travel, art, etc. Thousands of bargains. February 
19-March 1. List on request.—Hachette, 127 
Regent Street, W.1. 

















SHE SPECTATOR. 


KNOW-HOW brings Writing Success. No 
Sales—No Fees. FREE year’s subscription to 
Britain’s foremost magazine for Writers. Send 
for free R.1 ‘Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success.” B.A, School of Successful Writing 
Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


PUBLISHING a Monograph? Perhaps we can 
help.—Oakwood Press (Publishers), Tandridge 
Lane, Lingfield, Surrey. 


THE DISEASE OF TOBACCO SMOKING 
AND ITS CURE by Dr. Lennox Johnston, 
with a Foreword by Marcus Lipton, M.P., 
3s. 6d. from all booksellers. -- Christopher 
Johnson, Publishers .. 11/14 Stanhope Mews 
West, London, S.W.7 


TYPEWRITING, DUPLICATING “AND ALL 
SECRETARIAL SERVICES. Circulars prepared 
and despatched Dictation by telephone. — 
Apollo Agency, 18 Hanover Street, W.1. 
MAY fair ‘5091. 
WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for interest- 
ing free bookiet for new writers. R.I. students 
have sold contributions to 1,750 editors—a record 
without parallel. Pag Institute (Dept. 85), 
Palace Gate, London, W.8 











SHOPPING BY POST 
BUY YOUR TEA. 

AT WHOLESALE PRICE 
Gray's Superfine Tea, for long popular with the 
Catering Trade, is now available for houschold 
use at wholesale prices. Special 7 lb. economy 
tin only 35s. post paid. Sampie 1 Ib. sent 
gladly for 5s. 6d. C.W.O. Cash refunded if not 
delighted. Send also for our price list of 
Continental and Tropical Delica, ies. 


Grays 
Dept. S.P., Green Hill, Worcester. 
Last week’s advertisement wrongiv showed single 
cartons of as costing 22s. 7d. The correct 


price is 27s. 6d. for single cartons or 53s, for 
two, both post paid. 








GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwithstand- 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoveries 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheumatism 
stands as jt has stood for 5,000 years; that power- 
ful purifier and healer given by Nature for the 
use of Man. Get to know Garlisol deodorised 
(non-smeil) garlic tablets for dissolving rheuma- 
tism at its roots. Send 52s. 6d. for 1,000 
tablets, six months’ treatment, and interesting 
booklet about garlic, that immemorial remedy of 
a Natural Remedies, Fairlight, 
uUSSCX. 


HARRIS | TWEED, 12s. 6d. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from [AN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery. Printed, Embroidered and Irish 
Hand-crochet Lace Luncheon Sets. Afternoon 
Teacloths, etc. Richly woven Dress and Suiting 
Linens in beautiful colours. Superb Linens. 
Fine Diaper, Damask and Turkish Towels. 
Pastei shade reversible Linen Damask of charm- 
ing design for Bedspreads and Curtains. Ilus- 
trated Catalogue from: ROSEMOYNE IRISH 
LINENS, Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern 
Ireland, 

SCENTED VIOLETS, Anemones & early spring 
flowers posted. 10s. and £1 boxes. — ‘Poltesco 
Flowers,” Ruan Minor, Helston, Cornwall. _ 


SHERRIES (bottled in Spain). Case lots at 
wholesale prices from Brooks & Bohm (Wine- 
shippers) Ltd., 90 Victoria St., London, S.W.1. 
TASMANIAN RASPBERRY !AM—a World- 
Famous Speciality. Fresh Raspberries and Pure 
Cane Sugar only ingredients. 1} Ib. tins, 6 for 
25s. Post Paid SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 
16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 








CARPET REPAIRS 


ORIENTAL CARPETS are valuable only if kept 
in good order. Often a smal! repair extends 





their life. Neglected, their value deteriorates. We . 


repair in our own workshop every kind of 
hand-made carpet expertly at reasonable cost as 
part of our comprehensive carpet service. Esti- 
mates and expert advice free.—Alexander Juran 
& Co., 74 New Bond Street, W.1. MAY. 2550. 








TO LET 


UNST, SHETLAND. S.C. ground-floor flat, 
2 double bedrooms; all electric. Box 1645. 











ACCOMMODATION 


ADDISON RD., W.14, Bed-sitting-room. Ser- 
vice, Breakfast. Central heating. Gentlemen only. 
—WESTern 3111 before 10 a.m 

DIPLOMATS, DOCTORS, DEBS, Skiers, Solici- 
tors, Secretaries, etc., sharing a flat can halve 
your expenses. References exchanged. Details. 
ee 175 Piccadilly, W.1. HYD. 











LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Mir. charge 4s..— E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 





LARGE -BED-SITTING-ROOM, Knightsbridge, 
ag square, Service by arrangement.— 
Ox ’ 


* Britain's best Holiday farmhouses, 





FEBRUARY 14, 1958 


HOTELS 


BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W. Cliff. 
Tel.: 1944, 33 rms. 150 yards.sea front, Gdns., 
Putting Green. Garages, Superlative food. 
June, 9 gns.; July/Aug., 1012 gn. 


FOR A QUIET restful holiday. by the Sea. 
“DOUBLE BARN,’ Selsey, Sussex, offers rood 
food with all Modern Amenities, Sun Lounge 
and Games Room. Garden with Sandy Beach 
adjoining. Idea! family holidays. Brochure on 
application. 

1.0.W. WINTER WARMTH 
Enjoy the experience of gentler winter in Farring- 
ford. Stay in the Island's loveliest locale, relish- 
ing modern amenites, superb food and service 
at the Farringford Hotel and its cosy cottages. 
Fully licensed. A.A. R.A.C. Details from the 
Manager. 

FARRINGFORD HOTEL. 
Freshwater, 1.0.W. 

MEET more interesting people, stay in delightful 
surroundings at Pathfinder house-parties. 
Ambleside, Bangor, Edinburgh, Pitlochry, Shank- 
lin, Devon or London. From 5 gns. (reductions 
children). Brochure. — Pathfinder House-Parties, 
201 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
NEAR OXFORD. This vividly beautiful Eliza- 
bethan house, seven miles N.E. of Oxford, 
offers long or short holidays in unspoilt country- 
side, and within easy motoring distance of Cots- 
wolds, Chilterns and Thames. Famous for goed 
food. Club licence, delightful bar and friendly, 
informal bospitality. Lawn tennis, table tennis, 
billiards and television room. Children Wel- 
comed. Brochure.—STUDLEY PRIORY COUN- 
TRY HOUSE HOTEL, Horton-cum-Studiey, 
Oxford. Tel.: Stanton St. John 203. 


RYE. SIMON THE PIEMAN Tearooms, Lion 
Street, Rye, receive a few guests. Tel.: RYE 2207. 


SWITZERL AND. Spend your Spring holidays. in 
a charming 18th century Chalet amidst fields of 
narcissi in sunny Alpine valley. New téléférique 
to mountain reserve. Wonderful view, walks, 
flowers, riding, tennis, swimming, Private car 
tours, Excellent cuisine, wines, cellar-bar, friendly 
atmosphere and inexpensive terms. Details : 
C. B. Wilmot-Allistone, Chakt Bon Accueil, 
Chateau-d’Oex. 

WEST SUSSEX. Abingworth Hall, near Stor- 
rington. Hols. or permanent, Several ground- 
floor bedrooms. Television. Billiards, Unlicensed. 














HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 





BETTER VALUE. Interesting company assured 
with leading non-commercial holiday fellowship. 
Special two-centre holidays in Austria, Norway, 
etc. Every popular country from 14 gns, 13 days 
Switzerland, good hotel, air travel. 28} gns. Sec 
32-page brochure.—Pathfinder Tours, 201 Vic- 
toria Street, S.W.1. 

FARM, near sandy bay, welcomes families. 
Special facilities for babies. Own transport ad- 
visable.—Stutely, Potts Farm, Ash, Canter- 
bury. 

FARM HOLIDAYS. 





— “1958 Guide describes 
900 farms, 
illustrated, 3/10 post»paid. Farm Guide. l8ee 
High Street, Paisicy. 

FARMING family, 4 miles’ coast, Offers holi- 
days. All comforts, ‘surfing, ponies, fishing, lovely 
country. Photographs.—-BAMFORD. CHURCH- 
TOWN, LESNEWTH, BOSCASTLE, CORN- 
WALL. 

LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, FARMS, 
HOTELS on and off the beaten track round 
Britain’s coast and country, 5s, Postage 4d.— 
VICTOR HILTON, Harbourside, TORQUAY. 


50-TON KETCH, 6-berths, cruises France, 
Spain.—Hebe, Canal! Basin, Exeter. 








HOLIDAYS tN THE 
U.S.A. & CANADA 


e 
11 days’ inclusive holiday by air 


and bus; Montreal, Ottawa, 
Toronto, Quebec £184 . 16s. 


13 days’ inclusive holiday by air 

and bus; New York, Philadelphia, 

Washington, Niagara Falls 
£198.2s. 


17 days’ inclusive holiday by air 
and bus; New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Niagara Falls, 
Toronto, Montreal £206. 12s. 


17 days’ inclusive ome gy 8 by a 
and bus; Mon 
Toronto, Tauedeienie Washionoeet 
New York £208 . 16s. 
Full details in booklet free from 
Dep. S COOKS 
Berkeiey Street, London, W.1 
and branches 
also from Dean & Dawson 
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